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Foreword 


HIS report contains the results of highway traffic studies of 

the Federal-aid, State-aid, and town road systems of Ver- 

mont conducted during 1926 under a cooperative research 
agreement between the Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the Vermont State Highway De- 
partment. 

The investigation was undertaken in order to obtain essential 
facts concerning traffic on Vermont highways as a basis for plan- 
ning the development of the State highway system to serve present 
and future traffic. 

The conclusions are based upon the present density, type, load- 
ing and distribution of traffic. These characteristics of the present 
traffic, as revealed by the survey, and modified by a study of pres- 
ent population and population trends, form the basis of a predic- 
tion of future traffic, and a traffic classification of the State high- 
ways; and the traffic classification, together with an analysis of 
other economic and physical factors, are the basis of the proposed 
plan of highway improvement. 

The first section of the report contains a summary of principal 
conclusions, the second contains the detailed data of the survey 
and the third section the proposed plan of State highway improve- 
ment endorsed by the Vermont State Highway Department and 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

The highway traffic studies upon which the report is based were 
conducted under the joint supervision of Thos. H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, and Charles W. Gates, George 
Z. Thompson, Emery A. Melendy, and W. A. Simpson appointed to 
succeed Charles W. Gates in 1927, members of the Vermont High- 
way Board, and Stoddard B. Bates, Commissioner of Highways. 
J. Gordon McKay, Chief of the Division of Highway Economics, 
Bureau of Public Roads, directed the work of the survey and prepa- 
LaciOmomthe report, assisted by OnM,. Elvehjem, E: To Stein; LE: 
Peabody and B. P. Root, all of the Division of Highway Economics, 
and Hubert E. Sargent, Vermont State Highway Engineer. 
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VERMONT HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


HE State Highway Department of Vermont 

was established in 1898 to act in an advisory 

capacity to the towns. In 1906 the prin- 
ciple of State aid was adopted and the State High- 
way Department was authorized to assume the 
supervision of the construction and maintenance 
of the main thoroughfares upon which State 
funds were expended in conjunction with funds 
of the towns. . 

From 1906 to 1923 the State-aid system was 
improved almost exclusively with gravel surfaces. 
Only 45 miles of surfaces superior to gravel were 
constructed during this period. Between 1923 
and 1926, besides adding to the mileage of gravel 
roads, the surfaces of this type on the more 
heavily traveled routes have been surface-treated, 
and 36 miles of surfaces superior to gravel have 
been constructed. 

The rapid increase in traffic on the principal 
highways during the past few years has materially 
increased the cost of maintaining gravel surfaces 
on these routes; and in 1925 the maintenance of 
roads and bridges accounted for approximately 53 
per cent of the total expenditure on the State-aid 
system. 

The principal highway problems now confront- 
ing the State are the construction of surfaces su- 
perior to gravel on the principal routes, replacing 
the present gravel sections upon which main- 
tenance has become too expensive; the construc- 
tion of adequate bridges on these routes to re- 


place the remaining old, inferior structures; the 
establishment of a primary highway system, in- 
cluding the principal routes, for which the State 
will accept the full responsibility of financing, con- 
struction, and maintenance; and the establishment 
of a secondary system of highways, including 
routes supplementary to the primary system to be 
developed under the control of the State on the 
State-aid principle in cooperation with the towns. 

Recognizing the need for a definite program of 
higway improvement in accordance with the pres- 
ent and expected future traffic importance of the 
various sections of State highways, the Vermont 
Highway Board entered into an agreement with 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads to 
conduct a cooperative survey of transportation 
on the highways of the State during the period 
from July 16 to October 15, 1926. 


The Results of the Survey 


The results of the survey show that during the 
five-year period from 1927 to 1931 the State 
should construct 275 miles of surfaces superior 
to gravel on the principal routes, and that during 
the next five-year period—from 1931 to 1936— 
approximately 278 miles of the Federal-aid sys- 
tem and 80 miles on routes not included in the 
Federal-aid system will require similar improve- 
ment. The improvement of these 633 miles of 
the State-aid system with surfaces superior to 
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gravel during the next ten years will substantially 
complete the improvement of highways in Ver- 
mont for a considerable period of years, since it 
is estimated that the mileage of highways not in- 
cluded in the ten-year program which will re- 
quire improvement with surfaces superior to 
gravel during the years immediately following 
1936 will be comparatively small. 

The State-aid system includes 30.6 per cent of 
the total mileage of rural roads, yet in 1926 it 
carried 87.2 per cent of the total traffic; and the 
town roads, which constitute 69.4 per cent of the 


total mileage, carried only 12.8 per cent of the 


total traffic on all rural roads. 





The River Road between Farley and Bradford—a gravel 
road constructed with Federal aid 


The principal routes of the State-aid system 
constitute the Federal-aid system and the survey 
clearly shows that the routes of this system are 
the most important in the State. Although there 
are included in it only 1,043 miles, approximately 
7 per cent of the total road mileage, it carried in 
1926 approximately one-half of the total rural 
traffic. Approximately 30 per cent of this most 
important system carried in excess of 800 vehicles 
daily in 1926, almost one-half of its mileage served 
between 400 and 600 vehicles a day, and less than 
a fourth of the system carried less than 400 ve- 
hicles a day. The average for the entire Federal- 
aid system was 702 vehicles a day as compared 
with an average traffic of 19 vehicles a day on 
the town road system. 

In the State-aid system there are 4,462 miles, 
of which 1,968 miles constituting the more im- 
portant sections have been numbered; and the 


1,043 miles of the Federal-aid system is a part of 
this numbered system—as previously stated, the 
most important part. 

Of the 925 miles of numbered State-aid roads 
not included in the Federal-aid system, only 10 
miles carried more than 800 vehicles daily in 1926, 
and three-fourths of this 925 miles carried an 
average daily traffic of less than 400 vehicles. 

The largest volume of traffic—both passenger 
cars and motor trucks—was found on the main 
“through” routes, the most important of which 
are U. S. Routes 2, 4, 5 and 7, all included in the 
Federal-aid system. These routes connect the 
larger cities of the State and their heavy traffic 
is due to this fact. 

On the basis of the traffic carried by the roads, 
the State has been divided into six sections des- 
ignated, in accordance with their approximate lo- 
cation, as the northwest and central, the south- 
western, the southeastern, the north-central, the 
south-central, and the northeastern sections. 

Of these sections the northwest and central has 
the heaviest highway traffic and it has, likewise, 
the greatest density of population. Its popula- 
tion, more than half of which resides in 8.7 per 
cent of its area, is slowly increasing. A large 
volume of traffic may be expected on the princi- 
pal routes connecting centers of population in this 
area, and they should be correspondingly im- 
proved. But, even in this area of heaviest traffic 
the need for highway service on the unnumbered 
State-aid and town roads and other minor roads 
is small and will so remain for a considerable 
period of years. 

The southwestern section ranks first in traffic 
on the Federal-aid system, second in traffic on the 
State-aid system and third in population. Its 
population decreased slightly between 1910 and 
1920, but has increased in the more important 
cities and villages. The principal routes of this 
section will require additional improvement to 
meet future requirements. ‘Traffic on the minor 
routes will remain small. 

The southeastern section ranks second in popu- 
lation density and is increasing in population more 
rapidly than any other section of the State. Its 
highway requirements are similar to those of the 
northwest and central and the southwestern sec- 
tions. ; 
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The north-central section is primarily an agri- 
cultural region, with a comparatively uniform dis- 
tribution of population and traffic compared with 
the other sections of the State. Foreign traffic 
is not of great importance in this area and high- 
way requirements are primarily the improvement 
of medium and minor traffic routes. 


part of the highway mileage, motor trucks form 
a minor part of the total traffic, and the construc- 
tion of surfaces to serve passenger car traffic will 
in most cases be adequate for motor truck traffic. . 
On the Federal-aid system in 1926 only 22 miles 
carried 100 or more trucks per day and 241 miles, 
50 or more. 





U. S. Route No. 7, between Wallingford and Clarendon. — 
é Federal-aid project No. 715A 


The south-central section, comprising the Green 
Mountain area, has a small volume of highway 
traffic and a small and decreasing population. The 
principal routes connecting with the other sections 
of the State will carry a traffic of medium volume, 
while the traffic on other routes in the area will 
remain very small. 

The northeastern section is a relatively unde- 
veloped area of small and decreasing population 
and small expectancy of future traffic importance. 

Foreign traffic forms an important part of the 
total on Vermont highways, comprising 35.6 per 
cent of the traffic on the Federal-aid and num- 

~bered State-aid highways. Of the 1,043 miles of 
the Federal-aid system, 114 miles carried foreign 
passenger-car traffic in excess of 500 vehicles 
daily, 513 miles between 200 and 500 and 416 
miles less than 200. 

With the exception of a comparatively small 


This section was improved as 


The survey shows that approximately nine- 
tenths of the traffic using the Federal-aid and 
numbered State-aid roads was city traffic and only 
the remaining one-tenth was farm traffic. ‘The 
demand for improvement and maintenance of the 
principal routes of the State is, therefore, pri- 
marily the result of the use of rural highways by 
city motor vehicle owners. 


The Forecast of Future Traffic 


The density of traffic on the various sections of 
the State-aid system has been used as the basis 
for an estimate of traffic on the same sections in 
1931 and 1936, applying for this purpose the 
relation between the increase in traffic on the high- 
ways and the ratio of population to motor vehicle 
registration observed in other States. In 1926 
there was one motor vehicle for each 4.7 persons 
in Vermont. Extending the past trend of this 
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ratio to 1936 it is estimated that there will then 
be one vehicle for each 2.7 persons. As the yearly 
increase in motor vehicle traffic on the highways 
has been found to be practically in direct pro- 
portion to the growth of motor vehicle registra- 
tion, it may therefore be expected that traffic on 
the State highways will increase 39.8 per cent 
between 1926 and 1931 and 24.5 per cent between 
1931 and 1936, or 74.0 per cent during the ten- 
year period. 

As a basis of the plan of highway improve- 
ment, the State highways have been classified in 
three groups designated as major, medium and 
minor highways according to their average daily 
present and expected future traffic. Routes or 
sections of routes carrying 1,500 or more motor 
vehicles daily are classed as major routes; those 
carrying from 800 to 1,500 vehicles daily as 
medium routes; and those carrying less than 800 
as minor routes. The routes and sections of 
routes are classified on the basis of the 1926 traffic 
and the estimated traffic in 1931. The estimated 
traffic in 1936 is employed to indicate the prob- 
able classification in that year. 

The above traffic limits are based primarily on 


experience and present practices in Vermont. The 
upper traffic limit of the minor classification is 
higher than is commonly accepted in many States 
but is in accordance with Vermont traffic condi- 
tions, particularly the very limited use of trucks 
of over 2% tons capacity and the resulting ab- 
sence of heavy wheel loads, the fact that the ob- 
served traffic represents traffic during the season 
of greatest traffic; and the fact that the type of 
gravel available for construction of gravel roads in 
Vermont is capable of carrying satisfactorily a 
relatively dense traffic when surface treated. 

If, on the basis of this experience, those sec- 
tions of the Federal-aid system which carry a 
traffic of 800 or more vehicles per day be con- 
sidered as requiring a type of surface superior to 
gravel, it is found that approximately one-third of 
the 1,043 miles of this system, or 335.5 miles, will 
require such surfaces between 1926 and 1931, and 
that 278.5 miles will require similar improvement 
between 1931 and 1936, a total of 614 miles, or 60 
per cent of the system, that should be so im- 
proved by 1936. Of this mileage approximately 
60 miles is now improved with surfaces superior 
to gravel. 





A Federal-aid bridge at Brattleboro 


EARLY ROADS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SEATE AID 


N THE settlement of Vermont, the early hunt- 
ers and traders found traces and trails that 
had been used by the Indians for many years 

before the coming of Champlain and other ex- 
plorers. These early ways were well defined and 
followed the waterways in many cases. In the 
western part of the State they paralleled Lake 
Champlain for more than a hundred miles and 
Otter Creek for its entire length. The north- 
ern and southwestern trails were located on the 
fairly level land between Lake Champlain on the 
west and the Green Mountains on the east. The 
cross-over trails and early roads connecting the 
eastern and western parts of the State usually 
followed a stream part of the way and then 
crossed the mountains through low gaps or 
notches, as shown on the earliest available road 
map, Figure 1, which represents the routes of 
travel in 1796. 

Many of the highways were improved in the 
first half of the nineteenth century by private 
turnpike companies and operated as toll roads 
and Figure 2 shows the roads that had been thus 
improved by private initiative in 1853. Most of 
these toll roads, however, were poorly maintained 
and eventually, on this account, were returned to 
the jurisdiction of the towns, which ever since 
have been wholly or partly responsible for all 
road construction and maintenance in the State. 


State Aid and Supervision 


In 1892 the General Assembly passed an Act 
which, in addition to provisions for the election of 
road commissioners in each town and the col- 
lection of town taxes in money instead of labor, 
provided that a portion of the expense of main- 
taining the highways be raised by a general five- 
cent State tax to be expended as State aid to the 
towns. This was the first legislation providing 
for State participation in highway improvement 
and established the principle of State aid in the 
improvement of Vermont highways. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, at the same time, authorized the 
appointment of a Commission to make an exam- 
ination of the highway system of the State and 
to make recommendations to the legislature. 





One of the old tollgates as it appeared in 1912. This 


This commission during the next two years in- 
spected several hundred miles of roads to ascer- 
tain their condition, held public hearings, and 
accummulated information from the road com- 
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road was the last of the old toll roads to revert to 

public control 
missioners concerning the condition of the roads, 
the nature of the soil, the availability of road ma- 
terials, and the machinery and road equipment 
owned by the towns. It found that the working 
of the highways previously had been confined 
mainly to plowing and scraping the soil at the 
sides of the highway into the roadways, and 
roughly shaping it, and that little attention had 
been paid to the proper selection of material, so 
that a large amount of worthless, and in some 
cases harmful material had been used in the road- 
bed. 

It reported that during the ten years prior to 
1892 approximately four million dollars, exclu- 
sive of expenditures for bridges, had been ex- 
pended on the roads by the towns, and that very 
little durable improvement had resulted. 

The results of this investigation were the basis 
of the highway law of 1894, which required that 
the five-cent State tax should be used only for 
improvements of a more or less permanent char- 
acter on the main roads, and that the town road 
commissioners should make a detailed report of 
the expenditure of this fund to the State Highway 
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Fic. 1—The earliest available road map of Vermont, showing the routes of travel in 1796 
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Commission. It was also provided that town 
‘taxes voted for highway purposes should not be 
used for any other purpose than the construction 
and improvement of highways. 

The act of 1898, creating the office of High- 
way Commissioner, was the first step toward con- 
trol of the highways by a central State agency. 
The new Highway Commissioner was responsible, 
through the town commissioners, for the super- 
vision of the expenditure of all money appro- 
priated by the State for permanent highway im- 
provement, and was to notify each town of the 
amount of money to which it was entitled under 
the State-aid apportionment for the year. He 
was required to issue instructions to the town 
road commissioners, defining the character of 
improvements that would be considered perma- 
nent, and to give advice as to the best methods of 
construction, the most advisable surfacing ma- 
terials, the proper methods of drainage, and con- 
struction of culverts, and to make such other 
suggestions as would aid the town road commis- 
sioners in properly expending the State funds 
for permanent road improvement. 

Realizing the necessity of identifying motor ve- 
hicles and licensing operators, the State legisla- 
ture, in 1904, fixed the fees for the registration 
and driver’s license at $2.00 each; but annual 
registration was not required until 1908. 

No other important changes were made in the 
highway laws until 1906, when the extent of State 
supervision and the powers of the State Highway 
Commissioner were increased. The legislature 
then provided for the appointment of county com- 
missioners under the complete control of the State 
Highway Commissioner, and, in addition to the 
regular five-cent tax, appropriated $50,000 an- 
nually to be available in sums of not less than $100 
or more than $300 to those towns that duplicated 
this amount. 

In 1908 the annual appropriation was increased 
to $75,000; the law also providing that all funds 
received from the registration of motor vehicles 
and the licensing of operators, above the cost of 
administering the motor vehicle bureau, should 
be set apart as a separate fund to be called the 
maintenance fund and to be used in the repair 
and maintenance of main thoroughfares under the 
direction of the State Highway Commissioner. 
The establishment of the maintenance fund en- 


abled the Highway Commissioner to inaugurate a 
plan of systematic maintenance of State roads. 
The legislation of 1912 provided for the estab- 
lishment of patrol maintenance on all or a part 
of the State-aid system, the patrolmen to be em- 
ployed by the State, and an equitable part of the 
town highway tax to be expended together with 
money furnished by the State for the purpose of 
maintaining the selected highways. Under the 
provisions of this act ten patrol routes were estab- 
lished, embracing 70 miles of State-aid highways, 


in 1913. 





A covered 2-way wooden bridge over the Passumpsic 
River near St. Johnsbury 


In 1914 the number of patrol maintenance 
routes were increased to 44, covering 286 miles, 
and the mileage thus provided for gradually in- 
creased, until in 1925 there were 2,232 miles of 
State-aid highways under patrol maintenance. 

The legislation of 1915, by authorizing the ap- 
propriation of an annual bridge fund of $15,000, 
made it possible for the State Highway Commis- 
sioner to correlate the bridge work on the State 
highways with the improvement of the highways. 
Under this law, towns building or rebuilding 
bridges on State roads were entitled to the services 
of a State engineer, and 25 per cent of the cost 
of construction, with a limit of $300 for bridges 
from 4 to 30 feet in span. The Highway Com- 
missioner was given full control of the expendi- 
tute of the bridge fund. 

The law of 1906, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of county highway commissioners, was 
amended by the Act of 1917, which provided for 
the division of the State into highway districts and 
the appointment of district highway commis- 
sioners as representatives of the State highway 
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department to supervise State-aid work. Under 
this law the State was divided into eleven dis- 
tricts, and the same number of district commis- 
sioners were appointed. 

The Federal-aid Act, approved by Congress 
July 11, 1916, was accepted by the legislature in 
1917, and full power was given the State High- 
way Commissioner to take advantage of the bene- 
fits provided thereby. The Commissioner was 
authorized to use as much as might be necessary 
of the available funds to secure aid from the Fed- 
eral Government, and to designate the roads to be 
improved, constructed, or reconstructed under the 
provision of the Federal Aid Act. 

The weight limit of motor vehicles was fixed 

in I9QI9 at 12,500 pounds, including the weight of 
the vehicle and load; and this limit was increased 
in 1925 to 16,000 pounds. 





The gravel bank from which material was taken for the 
construction of Federal-aid Project No. 91A, near 
Hartford 


State Highway Board Created in 1921 


The year 1921 was marked by important 
changes in the highway laws, the most important 
of which was the creation of the State Highway 
Board consisting of three members, two appointed 
by the Governor, with the Governor as chairman. 
Under this law a Commissioner of Highways was 
appointed by the Highway Board. 

The general duties of the State Highway Board 
were to manage and supervise the public high- 
way system of the State and, through a State 
Commissioner of Highways, to control and direct 
the use and expenditure of all money available 
for use of the Board appropriated by the State 


or apportioned to towns or incorporated villages 
for constructive highway improvements. The 


duties of the Board were to assist the town road 
commissioners in the discharge of their duties 
by furnishing plans, specifications, and advice, 





An old bridge on Route 103—Chester to Bellows Falls— 
and the new Federal-aid structure that replaced it 
and offering such other services as might be nec- 
essary to secure the best results from the ex- 
penditure of State funds in the construction and 
improvement of the highways and bridges of the 
State. The State Highway Board under this 
Act appointed the Commissioner of Highways, 
the chief executive officer and secretary of the 
Board, whose chief duties were to recommend 
such action as would best further the development 
of the State Highway System. The highway 
Act of 1923 changed the law of 1921 by provid- 
ing for a Highway Board of three members, all 
appointed by the Governor for six-year terms, 
and providing also for the annual appointment 
of the Commissioner of Highways by the Board. 

A gasoline tax of one cent per gallon, author- 
ized by the General Assembly of 1923, was in- 
creased to two cents in 1925 and to three cents 
in 1927. The receipts from this fund are ex- 
pended for highway purposes. 
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A special State tax of seven and one-half cents 
on the grand list* was authorized in 1927 for high- 
way and bridge improvement. 

The powers of the State highway department 
have been gradually increased from those of a 
purely advisory agency in 1898 to complete: su- 
pervision of the expenditure of all State highway 
funds at present. Authority has gradually been 
centralized in the State Highway Board and 
Commissioner, although the town is still the unit 
of government, and construction and mainte- 
nance of roads is still conducted on the State-aid 
principle. 

There are two principal classes of roads in the 
State—State-aid and town roads. The State-aid 
roads are the most important highways in each 
town. Their aggregate length is approximately 
4,462 miles, including the 1,043 miles of the Fed- 


+The grand list represents one per cent of the assessed 
valuation of real and personal property. 


eral-aid system. The roads constituting the latter 
system and 925 miles additional have been num- 
bered by the highway department, and the re- 
mainder, approximately 2,494 miles of the State- 
aid roads, remain in the unnumbered classifica- 
tion. The location of the Federal-aid system, the 
numbered State-aid routes, and the unnumbered 
State-aid roads, and the present improvements on 
these roads are shown in Figure 3. All other 
highways are known as town roads, and these 
are of the least importance both as to the volume 
of traffic and the amount of State funds expended 
for their improvement and maintenance. The 
mileage of town roads is approximately 10,120 
miles. 

The jurisdiction of the State Highway Board 
and Commissioner over town roads is limited to 
the supervision of improvements involving the 
annual State appropriation of $250,000. 


* Increased to $300,000 in 1927. 


HIGHWAY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


EVENUES for expenditure under the su- 
‘pervision of the State highway depart- 
ment are appropriated by the General As- 

sembly. The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1925 are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—High way appropriations, fiscal year 1925 








Fund Appropriation 
Statemnichwayata xen tiesto $144,476.37 
State-aid road appropriation.......... 200, 000.00 
State-aid bridge appropriation........ 75,000.00 
Appropriation to meet Federal aid..... 400,000.00 
Supervision and engineering.......... 100,000.00 
Maintenance, dust-laying, etc......... 1,075,000.00 


Total available for State-aid roads. .| $1,994,476.37 
Appropriation for town roads......... 250,000.00 





Dotaltappropiiation te eee «| $2, 244,476.37 





The State highway tax fund represents income 
from a levy on the grand lists of towns and cities. 
This fund is apportioned to the towns, cities, and 
villages on the basis of road mileage. ‘The State- 
aid appropriation is used to match funds raised 


by the towns. Funds available from these two 
appropriations are expended for improvement 
of the State-aid highways. 

The State-aid bridge appropriation is, available 
for aid to towns in the building or rebuilding of 
bridges on the State-aid highways. 

The appropriation to meet Federal aid provides 
funds as required under the Federal-aid Act and 
its use is limited to construction on the Federal- 
aid highway system. 

Appropriations for supervision and engineer- 
ing provide the necessary administrative funds for 
the State highway department; and the mainte- 
nance and dust-laying funds provide for ordinary 
and special maintenance, resurfacing, surface 
treatment, and dust laying, on the State-aid high- 
way system. 

The appropriation for town roads is apportioned 
to the towns on the basis of the town road mile- 
age in each and is available for maintenance or 
improvement of these roads. 

Revenues for highway purposes in the State 
have increased regularly for a considerable period 
of years but the funds and appropriation methods 


have remained quite uniform. Special appropria- 
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tions are made for the elimination of toll bridges 
and for special projects, such as the Sand Bar 
Bridge and Smugglers Notch Road. 

During the period from 1916 to 1925, inclu- 
sive, State expenditures for construction and 
maintenance on the State-aid highway system 
were approximately $10,828,000. Of _ this 
amount, approximately one-half has been spent 
for maintenance and one-half for permanent im- 
provement. The expenditures by years are shown 
in Table 2. 

In addition to expenditures of State funds on 
the State-aid roads, as shown in Table 2, approx- 
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gravel, 57.18 miles of macadam and 15.50 miles 
of concrete, a total of 1,273.28 miles. . 

The expenditure of State funds in constructing 
the 1,273.28 miles between 1916 and 1925 was 
$5,050,334.65. Expenditures by towns, cities and 
villages and expenditures from Federal-aid allot- 
ments toward the improvement of these roads 
were approximately $4,262,000. 


Construction with Federal aid began in 1918, 
and at the close of 1925 approximately 130 miles 
of Federal-aid construction had been completed. 
The total cost of this construction including 
bridges was approximately $4,200,000. 





ae 


The Westminster Bridge, a modern structure constructed with Federal aid 


imately $1,100,000 of State funds have been ex- 
pended for the maintenance and improvement of 
town roads. 

During the period 1907 to 1925 inclusive, im- 
provements have been made on 2,730 miles of 
State-aid highways. The construction by types 
in each year is shown in Table 3. 

From 1907 to 1915, inclusive, these permanent 
improvements consisted of 175.11 miles of gravel 
on telford base, 1,246.08 miles of other gravel 
and 8.71 miles of macadam, a total of 1,429.90 
miles. During the ten-year period from 1916 to 
1926, there were constructed 152.82 miles of 
gravel on telford base, 1,074.78 miles of other 


The construction with Federal aid includes the 
building of approximately 40 miles of concrete 
and bituminous macadam roads. Federal-aid 
projects under contract July 1, 1926, included ap- 
proximately 26.5 miles of concrete and bituminous 
macadam surfaces and 16 miles of gravel surfac- 
ing, as well as 12 bridges. 

The increasing proportion of State funds ex- 
pended for the maintenance of the State-aid sys- 
tem, as shown in Table 2, indicates the desirability 
of improving the more heavily traveled sections 
of these routes with surfaces superior to gravel 
to avoid excessive future maintenance costs. 
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Table 2—Expenditures of State highways funds, on State-aid roads, 1916 to 1925! 




















Maintenance fl 
Lis Tet PE i ae a Permanent? . : Improvements 
Wone improvements Federal-aid® nt. Total 
Perecnt other than improvements badee cind expenditures 

Amount of total Federal-aid 
BSH Kee veal ciiatetc $212,232.94 36.1 $361 852.09 ele ee tere ers ete as $13,953.85 $588 , 038.88 
BSW ise ae seeicarec 211,568.53 42.5 TAWA OSM Sal ert eacie ayy ae rockon 14,596.78 497,570.49 
LOS eae: camo 262,527.43 46.2 RS) SSA), (OY $5,119.74 il Siebe IO 567,716.65 
LOL OMA oe cea viens 397,077.83 59.1 238,939.61 13,495.41 225 30noT 672,043.22 
LODO rset ehets sacraes 513,378.94 54.8 318,089.75 76,831.57 28,670.24 936,970.50 
10.2 TR or phoce 490,910.30 Sul 2 333 , 280.20 431,610.16 62,056.93 1,317,857.59 
19D Beets ei ae 452,647.69 47.0 331,797.56 131,465.68 47,647.48 963,558.41 
TOD3 Sr Sarath oe 645,801.75 Slee 329,192.08 248,980.02 Si Ol2e20 1, 260,986.05 
O24 eee ie sy 1, 142,147.30 55.9 388,029.65 472,736.50 40,199.93 2,043,113.38 
OD Sy eee hs 1,059 , 880.42 SOLS) 334,765.58 480, 208.15 105,216.49 1,980,070. 64 
elnotenlee aeiere Soo eto Wy AG 49.8 $3, 189,887.42 $1 , 860, 447, 23 $389,418.03 | $10,827,925.81 





























1 Does not include expenditures for projects under special appropriations. 


alignment, foundation, grading and drainage. 
3 Includes expenditure of State funds for projects completed during the year. 


2 Permanent improvements as defined by the Vermont Highway Department include primarily the correction of 


Table 3—Permanent improvements on the State-aid highway system, 1907 to 1925 





Year ee Gravel Macadam Concrete Total 
ow [an i nt 

Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 

TOD Tie Nee 0 aa RON wine. eee | ae ee ac Ae DORAN TN hee acytiecas, cen 6l| Noein tech eee 99.44 
1908 8 2 cies sh) bos ole nee Bil eth hla] on eles es » ala Rojey: (oa Wn er me anes ee Ao oh ao 118.49 
1900S ste laters rene eee Recents 28.54 103875. ee et, See |S 132.29 
10:1 Oe ey eee ae ee eee 24.58 12390. Peal iis A NR we eee ec ee ee 148.48 
OTA Ree ie Ue Tee SS ay calla Ae Aa RT 20.98 LOT QO RIS, sence Ales protege ll eee wee 182.18 
SL OTE vate We a ee Reena eee Ce Sek FI 24. 84 148.22 2E IS “Wl eA eraie aoe 175.24 
HONS, eee ee Rape iter. < omer ee 28.93 166.00 £46." halen a ae 195.39 
LTA Sea ere Gee Re ie eee eA tae eae 23 .40 163.55 L393 be ne eee 188.88 
OLS eee ON opty Oe es oe 23.84 161.53 ANA RS ee eect ee 189.51 
POT G ee eee ink eR ee he LOR A 2 135.38 2500 25 | Aen eae 157.65 
LOUISE eet Le, ca ee isas © Oe 18.17 95.16 Dad He MS AGN A ook Te S56 
TOTS seer od Wea by os ben is Ue eS ae 10e35 88.27 J3S: 12 TDA tN ee ee 99 .00 
LOO eee ea ecco aes RS 14.70 OT MY imme ys Mine Oy ae te 87.34 - 
TO 20 oR Ee As a Dee. Mi rene neato 13239 80.47 4.94 1.40 100.16 
1199 Tees, 3s cir sae eae eed as. 23, 134.92 14.45 10 162.70 
TROD ecards Mibcne es Mts ne OP Sa ca tie: Ap tei! S 9.99 M7551 8.00 Sy a eee ene 135.50 
KSA We stiller Raed Pie EC es BEL Sy ONE or 14.88 Alar 969) URI cae ee 142.31 
1 DAR ge Pacer den Se ROAST ee eRe & 21.18 136.25 5.94 7.30 170.67 
1925 eee Was aha Anis Ae pccemne ameete 19.25 97.11 8.33 4.70 129.39 
Dotals. Butcaiet ite uae eee aes 327.93 2,320.86 65.89 15.50 2,730.18 
































ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENT 


S a functioning organization the State high- 

way department has been in existence since 

1898 when the office of State highway com- 

missioner was created. It has gradually been en- 

larged and its control and supervision over high- 

way construction and maintenance have been ex- 
tended. 

At the present time the State highway depart- 
ment is organized under the State highway board 
with the commissioner of highways as executive 
officer of the board. Under the commissioner 
of highways, the work of the department is sub- 
divided into four parts as shown in Figure 4. 
In charge of each of these are, respectively, the 
chief engineer, 12 district highway commissioners, 
a chief clerk, and an assistant in charge of ma- 
chinery. 

The chief engineer has supervision of all Fed- 
eral-aid construction and all bridge construction. 
He has three principal assistants: A bridge en- 
gineer, who prepares all surveys and plans for 


bridges; an office engineer, who prepares all 
plans, specifications, contracts and records for 
Federal-aid road construction; and a materials 
engineer, who inspects and tests materials and sup- 
plies used in construction by the department. 

There are 12 district highway commissioners 
who are assistants to the commissioner of high- 
ways in their respective districts. ‘They have im- 
mediate charge of all Federal and State-aid con- 
struction and all State maintenance work in their 
respective districts. They employ and supervise 
the patrolmen and special foremen on State 
maintenance and cooperate with the town road 
commissioners and selectmen. 

The chief clerk has charge of administration 
under the commissioner of highways, including 
correspondence, accounting, and records. 

The assistant in charge of machinery has charge 
of the State highway garage, all State-owned 
trucks and equipment for State construction and 
maintenance. 





Testing specimens of concrete in the field as a means df controlling the strength of concrete pavements 
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STATE HIGHWAY BOARD 
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12 DISTRICT 
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SPECIAL AND SPECIFICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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FOREMAN 
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Fic. 4—Chart of the organization of the State Highway Department of Vermont 
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increasing rapidly in all States during the 
past two decades and Vermont is no ex- 

Its registered motor vehicles have in- 
creased from less than 6,000 in 1913 to 74,063 in 
1926; and in the latter year there was one motor 
vehicle for each 4.76 persons. The public business 
of providing highway service for these fast-multi- 
plying vehicles, through the development of high- 
way systems, has become an industry of the 
first rank. Successful management of this pub- 
lic industry is fundamentally similar to the man- 
agement of private business, requiring (1) sound 
analysis of the demand for the product, (2) 
efficient production methods, and (3) proper 
financing. 

The development and improvement of a State 
highway system to meet traffic demands within the 
normal limitations of funds, and materials avail- 
able, and labor supply requires careful planning 
over a period of several years. Plans must be 
made at the present time to meet future traffic 
demands, and improvements must be made so as 
to provide adequate service throughout the life 
of the improvement. 

The demand for highway service can be meas- 
ured only by an accurate and comprehensive study 
of the present traffic, its volume and type, upon 
which the prediction of future traffic must be 
based. To supply the highway executive with 
such evidence of the density and other character- 
istics of present and expected future traffic is the 
fundamental purpose of a highway transportation 
survey. Such was the purpose of the Vermont 
survey. 

To meet this purpose the following specific in- 
formation has been provided: 


|D\eeeae for highway service have been 


ception, 


1. The relative traffic importance of the high- 
way systems of the State as a basis for de- 
termination of the need for their improve- 
ment and the distribution of highway funds 
among the systems. 

2. Classification of highway routes and sections 
of routes on the basis of the volume and 
characteristics of present and expected fu- 
ture traffic, involving (a) average, maxi- 
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and future total traffic and truck 
traffic, (b) present and future number of 
small, medium, and large-capacity trucks, 
(c) present and expected future maximum 
loading and frequency of heavy gross loads 
and wheel loads, and (d) present and ex- 
pected future special traffic movements. 

3. Establishment of a plan of highway im- 
provement for a period of several years. 


mum, 





A bakery truck mounts the scales 


Methods of the Survey 


The highway traffic survey cooperatively con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the Vermont 
Highway Department was begun on July 16, 1926, 
and continued for a period of three months. 

During this- period traffic data were recorded 
on two days each month at 149 points on the 
Vermont highways, as shown in Figure 5. Each 
operation consisted of a 10-hour observation pe- 
riod alternating between 6 a. m. to 4 p. m. and 
10 a.m. to 8 p. m. Special observers tabulated 
traffic between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. Complete 
24-hour observations were also made to serve as 
the basis of a computation of hourly variation in 
traffic and of average daily traffic; and finally, 
traffic observations for one-week periods were 
also made at selected stations to determine varia- 
tions in traffic by days of the week. 

The data obtained at each of the observation 
points included counts of passenger cars, motor 
trucks, motor busses, horse-drawn vehicles and 
vehicles carrying foreign (extra-State) registra- 
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tion tags. Detailed motor truck and passenger 
car data were also recorded at:each station, the 
former including the capacity of the truck, State 
of registration, place of ownership, origin and 
destination of trip, type of origin and destination, 
commodity carried, and tire equipment. Gross 
and rear-axle weights of trucks were also meas- 
ured by means of portable scales. Passenger car 
data included State of registration, place of owner- 


ship, purpose of trip, origin, destinations, and 
number of passengers. 

Traffic was observed on all sections of the more 
important traffic routes, including practically all 
the numbered routes and many other State-aid 
roads and on representative sections of the town 
roads. Stations were located so as to enable 
close observation of variations in traffic on the 
several routes and sections of routes. 


DENSITY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


ie are 14,900 miles of highway in 


Vermont, of which 14,582 miles are open 

to public travel. Of this mileage 4,462 
miles have been selected as the more important 
highways in each town and are known as State- 
aid roads, the remaining 10,120 miles being town 
roads. 

Of the 4,462 miles of State-aid roads 1,968 
miles have been numbered and marked by the 
State highway department. These include the 
more important of the State-aid roads; and the 
Federal-aid highway system of 1,043 miles in- 
cludes the more important of the numbered 
routes. 

This classification of Vermont highways is used 
throughout this report and the several classes 


* The Federal-aid system is 7 per cent of the certified 
mileage of 14,900 miles. 

*In this report certain terms, frequently used, have in- 
variably the same meaning. ‘These terms and their defi- 
nitions are as follows: 

Vehicles refers only to motor vehicles’ (passenger cars 
and trucks), exclusive of horse-drawn conveyances. 

Traffic is defined as the movement to and fro of ve- 
hicles over a highway. 

Density of traffic is defined as the number of motor 
vehicles passing any given point on a highway in a unit 
of time. For example, on Route U. S. 2 between Mont- 
pelier and Barre the average daily density of traffic was 
2,576 vehicles, which means that during an average 24- 
hour period 2,576 vehicles passed any given point on this 
two miles of highway. Unless a different unit of time 
is specifically stated, density of traffic refers to the num- 
ber of vehicles passing any given point on the highway 
during a day of 24 hours. 

The accuracy of the determination of density of traffic 
is influenced by the distance between the survey stations. 
Exactness of method would require a density record for 
each point on the highway system where traffic varies. 
The cost involved in proportion to the relatively small 
gain in accuracy does not justify location of traffic ob- 
servation points at close intervals. ‘The density computed 
for each station on the Vermont highway system is ap- 
plied to the short sections of highway reasonably adjacent 
to each station on which there is but little variation in 
traffic. 


are referred to invariably by the following names: 

Federal-aid system—1,043 miles? 

Numbered State-aid routes (including all num- 
bered State-aid routes other than the Federal-aid 
routes )—925 miles 

Unnumbered State-aid routes (including all 
State-aid roads which have not been numbered 
by the State highway department)—2,494 miles 

Town roads—10,120 miles 

The location of the Federal-aid, numbered 
State-aid, and unnumbered State-aid routes, and 
the present improvements on these routes are 
shown in Figure 3. 

Upon the 14,582 miles of highway it is esti- 
mated that there was an average daily motor- 
vehicle movement duriag the period of the survey 
of 1,516,000 vehicle-miles.* 


In discussions of the utilization of the highway system, 
where it is desired to discriminate between the use of the 
highway by vehicles and the volume of traffic, the term 
vehicle-miles per mile is used in the former connection. 
Numerically, vehicle-miles per mile are equivalent to 
density of traffic. ‘ 

Daily refers to a day of 24 hours. 

Average daily refers to an average day during the 
period of the survey (July 16 to October 15, 1926). 

Vehicle-mile is defined as the movement of a motor 
vehicle one mile. 

Average daily vehicle-miles on the highway system are 
calculated by multiplying the average daily density of 
traffic on each section of highway by the length of the 
section in miles and adding the products. 

Ton-muale is defined as the movement of a ton one mile. 

Net tonnage refers to the net weight of the motor truck 
cargo. 

Gross tonnage or gross load refers to the weight of the 
loaded motor truck-cargo and vehicle. 

Foreign traffic or vehicles refers to vehicles having 
other than Vermont license tags. Foreign vehicle-miles 
are calculated by applying the percentage of foreign ve- 
hicles at each station to the total vehicle-miles on the 
sections of highway adjacent to each station and adding 
to obtain the total foreign vehicle-miles. Similar pro- 
cedure is used in calculation of farm and city, business 
and non-business, touring traffic, and trucking for hire. 
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The State roads, comprising 30.6 per cent of 
the total highway mileage, carried 87.2 per cent 
of this total traffic; and the town roads, embrac- 
ing 69.4 per cent of the total mileage, carried only 
12.8 per cent of the total traffic. The traffic on 
the State-aid roads averages over fifteen times 
that on the town roads; on the Federal-aid system 
the traffic is more than double that on the num- 
bered State-aid routes, and more than five times 
that on the unnumbered State-aid roads; and the 
traffic on the numbered State-aid routes is more 
than double that on the unnumbered State-aid 
roads. 





Federal-aid Project No. 13, near Addison, a bituminous 
macadam road 


The variation on ‘individual sections of these 
routes is even greater. On the Federal-aid sys- 
tem, traffic varies from 2,673 vehicles daily on 
the section of heaviest traffic to approximately 
100 vehicles on the least important sections. On 
the numbered State-aid routes, other than Fed- 
eral-aid, and on the unnumbered State-aid routes, 
raffic of over 1,000 vehicles daily was observed 
only on very short sections immediately adjacent 
to the larger centers of population. ‘The mini- 
mum traffic observed on the numbered routes was 
33 vehicles; on the unnumbered roads several 
sections were observed which carried less than 
10 vehicles per day. On the town roads a con- 
siderable number of roads observed carry less 





than 5 vehicles per day, and very few were ob- 
served to carry over 100 vehicles per day. The 
comparatively small mileage of town roads carry- 
ing over 100 vehicles per day is found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of villages. There is a consider- 
able mileage of town roads which, although offi- 
cially public roads, are unopened and carry no 
traffic. 

Highway traffic is almost exclusively motor 
vehicle traffic. The density of horse-drawn ve- 
hicle traffic was recorded at all stations but was 
in all cases so small as to warrant no considera- 
tion in highway planning. Motor vehicle traffic 
is predominantly passenger car traffic; motor 
truck traffic is not an important factor except on 
the more heavily traveled routes and is considered 
separately in a subsequent section. Motor bus 


traffic is increasing in importance on several 
routes, but is a specialized movement and is there- 


A marker erected by the State on Federal-aid Project 
No. 9 
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fore analyzed separately. Motor vehicle traffic 
as discussed in this report refers only to passenger 
car and motor truck traffic. 

The average daily density of passenger car and 
motor truck traffic, as well as the normal maxi- 
mum traffic and estimated average traffic in 1931, 
at each of the stations at which traffic was ob- 
served, is shown in Appendix II. 

The average daily distribution of motor vehicle 
traffic on the Federal-aid system, the numbered 
State-aid routes and the more important of the 





numbered State-aid roads include a few short 
sections near the more important cities which 
carry over 800 vehicles per day, but a very large 
part of the total mileage carries less than 400 
vehicles. 


U. S. Routes Carry Heaviest Traffic 


The largest volume of both passenger car and 
truck traffic is found on the routes adjacent to 
the larger ‘cities and villages and on the main 
“through” routes. The greater density of traffic 


Standard U. S. route marker on U.S. Route No. 5, near Hartland 


unnumbered State-aid roads, is shown in Figure 
6, which is the basic traffic map of the report. 
This map also shows distribution of truck traffic, 
estimated traffic in 1931, traffic classification of 
the roads, and density of population by towns. 

The mileage of Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid routes by traffic-density groups is shown 
in Table 4. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the Federal-aid 
system carries in excess of 800 vehicles daily; 
almost one-half of the system carries between 
400 and 800 vehicles, and less than one-fourth 
carries less than 400 vehicles a day. Of the num- 
bered State-aid routes only one per cent carries 
in excess of 800 vehicles per day and over three- 
fourths less than 400 vehicles per day. The un- 


Table 4—Mileage of Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid routes, by traffic classes-1926 

















. Federal-aid Numbered 

Teathevelise routes State-aid routes 
(vehicles per day) re 

Miles | Percent} Miles | Percent 
Over 12500R eer 37 3: Os pee create el onmrereeete 
1,200—-1,499....... 64 G1 We Seles, ee eee 
800-1,199....... 207 19.8 10 itt 
A00—/99seeeeee 513 49.2 190 20.5 
Less than 400..... 222 213 725 78.4 
shotal sere 1,043 100.0 925 100.0 
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Table 5—Average daily traffic in 1926 and estimated traffic in 1931 on the U. S. Routes 
































Average daily motor vehicle traffic 
Highway and section Length of section 
1926 1931 
U. S. Route 2: Miles 
ouses#Lointhto, Grand alslewaene ere bere rier 23.3 362 510 
Grandiisleto.|ct. withiUs os; Routes (Laine ines 14.5 802 1,100 
Burlington to Jct. with State-aid Route 116.......... ib@ 1,751 2,400 
Jct. with State-aid Route 116 to Waterbury........... IVEY) 1,108 1,500 
Wratenburyator Viontpeliermrrscr mente irritant terran 11.6 1,709 2,400 
IMontpelierito: Bare -seciereiheree ene micnonr eye aeanene enener at Di 2,576 3,600 
Bartertoukss Barres) isersre scott atin sates cc mae eee oe D2) 906 1,300 
Ea. Barre to Orange:s sag. so Geciiah aeicxt torre teen toner HY) 654 910 
OrangesconwellssRiversen crestor rire DRS) fe 327 460 
St. Johnsbury to Jct. with State-aid Route 18......... 1.9 1205 1,700 
Jct. with State-aid Route 18 to Lancaster............. Zia S 518 720 
U.S. Route 4: 
INewaVorloline: tolmaltela Venera aen iene ener iL@ 1,330 1,900 
Baireblavenutos Westiinatlanic wegen ane eer ier eeeai ne 10.4 1,302 1,800 
Wiese ied evasive) Rey Coos odacocubbponunccps sox 2.0 2,648 3,700 
Runa ewovel wor MUKA och ocaancacedos ih aff We Sage epee 8 2.4 1,109 1,600 
Mendon to Jct. with State-aid Route 100............. 6.4 541 760 
Jct. with State-aid Route 100 to W. Bridgewater....... 6.1 432 600 
WeBridgewater to Bridgewatery.... san uel oe ed 450 630 
Bridgewaterto:Whiteshiver|Ct-aereeiae «mene actia ta 19.8 727 1,000 
USS. Route’ 5: 
Massachusetts line to Brattleboro.. .... 454-247 ue se 8.0 1,203 1,700 
Brattleboro to Jct. with State-aid Route 9............ al 1,492 2,100 
Jictx with State-aid Route.9 to Putney. .....5..5.....- ee, 1,101 1,500 
Putneyato bellows: Mallstanas. terete ee eae . 13.6 898 1,300 
Jct. with State-aid Route 11 to Ascutneyville......... 10.7 567 790 
Ascutney ville toavWindson. serait erat errr 4.7 1,148 1,600 
\Windsomtomw hiteskiv.ers|\Ctnavsen iran ceetrn anes eee 14.6 946 1,300 
White River Jct. to Jct. with road to Lewiston........ 4.7 671 940 
Jct. with road to Lewiston to Norwich................ 0.8 495 690 
INOLWwIChtOL EO panoOsllCs- eset ann, ent ate ete 5.4 594 830 
Pampanoosie to\Fairleeycne Me dee hoes sk sSietopiek care 1356 536 750 
Fairleeto, Barnet, octationaas erie ee eee eae S256 622 870 
BamMetotationltOloues) OUNSDULY sere ere een tee 9.0 1,046 1,400 
Stay onnsburystolloyndonvilletmemnn apie or ne (il 15571 2,200 
Lyndonville to Jct. with State-aid Route 114.......... 1.4 1,124 1,600 
Jct. with State-aid Route 114 to W. Burke............ 7.8 822 1,100 
WesteBhurkeito Bartonemer acs ied ere Sissies 13.4 400 560 
Barton to Jct. with State-aid Route 12B......-....... 11.9 513 720 
Jct. with State-aid Route 12B to Newport............ 6.3 597 840 
Newportota Derby. Line. nase tens ne utr scars were 8.0 ial 1,600 
U. S. Route 7: 
Massachusetts lineitosPownaliamcpade cist ir ite te rs 2.6 1,645 2,300 
PownalstOrbennincrOnme mie screen tire are 7.0 1,316 1,800 
Bennington to )|icty tony Sennington\. | qn event 0.7 2,294 3, 200 
Jct toUN s Bennington too ohattsbury eee Sha 5) 1,134 1,600 
S. Shaftsbury to Manchester Center.................. 16.5 901 1,300 
Manchester Center to Wallingford................... RAT 748 1,000 
Wallingford to Jct. with State-aid Route 103.......... 4.8 800 1,100 
Jct. with State-aid Route 103 to Rutland............. 3.8 1,016 1,400 
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Table 5—Average daily traffic in 1926 and estimated traffic in 1931 on the 
U. S. Routes—Continued 














Average daily motor vehicle traffic 
Highway and section Length of section 
1926 1931 
Miles 
FRUCAnGstON) Clatoneep ni ttstordene rere ares Nerval» Ona 1,659 2,300 
HceatOwoe bittstord tosrandons = see cen (228 ero O2 1,900 
Brandon to Jct. with’town TOA IN Greer a eset, 1.0 976 1,400 
Jet. with town‘road, N. to Salisbury... .....0.:..:05- 6.0 849 1,200 
Salisbury to Jct. near East Middlebury............... 6.6 710 1,000 
Jct. near East Middlebury to Middlebury............. Rime) 877 1,200 
Middlebury to Jct. S. E. of Vergennes................ 11.0 497 700 
Jct. S. E. of Vergennes to Vergennes................. 0.3 477 670 
Werpennesiton@harlotte mpm. cia. aera ae mitoeioicincnsts 9.2 644 900 
Charloctertopouclingt Omen seer er eter rarer 9.5 1,339 1,900 
Winooski to Jct. with State-aid Route 117............ Sod 1,548 2,200 
Jct. with State-aid Route 117 to Jct. with U. S. Route 2.. SW 1,478 2,100 
ictawithaWeromkRoute:2 to SteAlbans. ssc cee ee ere 16.6 808 1,100 
St. Albans to Jct. with State-aid Route 105........... One 1,755 2,500 
Jct. with State-aid Route 105 to Swanton............. Tend LOG. 1,800 
Swanton col canadianyline mews. see poet een «ore 8.4 632 880 














1U. S. Route 2 laps U. S. Route 7 from Old Chimney to Burlington, and U. S. Route 5 from Wells River to St. 


Johnsbury. 


2 The section between’ Bellows Falls and the Junction with State-aid Route 11 is not constructed; traffic follows an 


improved road in New Hampshire. 


on routes immediately adjacent to the larger cities 
and villages is apparent in Figure 6. The prin- 
cipal through routes are also evident as main 
highways traversing the entire State. The most 
important of these are the routes adopted for 
uniform marking by the Vermont highway de- 
partment and the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and designated as U. S. Routes 
2, 4, 5 and 7. 

U. S. Route 2 enters Vermont from Canada 
via Rouses Point, N. Y., and runs through Grand 
Isle, Burlington, Montpelier, Barre and St. Johns- 
bury to Lancaster, N. H. 

U. S. Route 4 enters from New York at Fair 
Haven and runs through Rutland to White River 
Junction and thence into New Hampshire. These 
two routes form the most important east-west 
arteries of the State. 

U. S. Route 5 enters the State from Massa- 
chusetts and follows the eastern side of the State 
through Brattleboro, Bellows Falls, White River 


® 


Junction, St. Johnsbury and Newport to the 
Canadian boundary at Derby Line. 

U. S. Route 7 enters from Massachusetts and 
follows the western valley through Bennington, 
Rutland, Burlington and St. Albans to the Cana- 
dian boundary. These two routes form the most 
important north-south arteries of the State. 

The average daily motor vehicle traffic density 
in 1926 and estimated traffic in 1931 on various 
sections of these routes is shown in Table 5. 

Other routes carrying a considerable volume 
of through traffic are: State-aid Route 14 from 
Barre to White River Junction, State-aid Route 
15 from Winooski through Cambridge and Hyde 
Park to St. Johnsbury, State-aid Route 12 from 
Hartland through Bethel, Montpelier and Hard- 
wick to Barton, State-aid Route 18 from East 
Montpelier through St. Johnsbury to the New 
Hampshire State line, State-aid Route 11 from 
Manchester Center through Londonderry and 
Springfield to the junction with U. S. Route 5, 
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State-aid Route 103 from Rutland through Lud- 
low and Proctorsville to Bellows Falls, and State- 
aid Route 105 from St. Albans through Rich- 
ford, Newport, and Derby to Bloomfield. 

The variations in traffic on these routes—the 
traffic increasing in the vicinity of the larger 
cities and villages and decreasing with increase 
in distance from such population centers—indi- 
cate that even on these routes the major part of 
the traffic is local in character. 

The largest daily volume of traffic is found in 
the vicinity of the larger cities and villages on 
routes connecting these population centers. 


; Traffic Sections of the State 


On the basis of traffic the State is divided into 
six traffic sections,® as shown in Figure 6, some- 
what comparable with the distribution of popula- 
tion and industry. ‘These sections, listed in order 
of traffic importance, and the area and population 
of each are shown in Table 6. 

The mileage of Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid highways by traffic classes in the six 
traffic sections is shown in Table 7. 

The northwest and central section, including 
one-sixth of the area of the State and almost 
one-third of the population, has slightly more than 


Table 6—Vermont traffic sections 























Traffic sections Area Per cent Population! Per cent 
Square miles 
INotéhwestiandicentral se rmmitiier senate 1,519.89 16.7 115, 646 32.8 
Southwestern i eeract mie tira en rire 1,467.39 NG, Al 78,126 PRD 
Southeasterns ecu meteicciaecsh «etches eros oii e 930.96 10.2 51,489 14.6 
INorcchecentrale sasctas oie ccs citer rete ies 1,815.97 19.9 56,398 16.0 
Sout heceritralacee elec ace cate oe eietemieme sete 2,556.60 28.0 40,427 Lees 
INGLEDEAStetiin cia etude cia ce coueetoier sar ess 833.19 9.1 10,342 2.9 
Total mci cuct tae eareue eta Sea ee 9,124.00 100.0 352,428 100.0 
11920 census. 
North-central—Albany, Avery’s Gore, Bakersfield, 


5T’he following towns and cities are included in each 
section : 

Northwest and central—Alburg, Barre City, Barre, 
Berlin, Barnet, Bolton, Burke, Burlington City, Col- 
chester, Cabot, Calais, Danville, Duxbury, East Mont- 
pelier, Essex, Georgia, Grand Isle, Groton, Highgate, 
Isle La Motte, Jericho, Lyndon, Marshfield, Middlesex, 
Milton, Montpelier, Moretown, Northfield, North Hero, 
Peacham, Plainfield, Richmond, Ryegate, Shelburne, 
South Burlington, South Hero, St. Albans City, St. 
Albans, St. George, St. Johnsbury, Swanton, Waitsfield, 
Waterbury, Waterford, Williamstown and Williston. 

Southwestern.—Addison, Arlington, Bennington, Ben- 
son, Brandon, Bridport, Bristol, Castleton, Charlotte, 
Clarendon, Cornwall, Danby, Dorset, Ferrisburg, Fair 
Haven, Hubbardton, Ira, Leicester, Manchester, Middle- 
bury, Middletown Springs, New Haven, Orwell, Panton, 
Pawlet, Pittsford, Poultney, Pownal, Proctor, Rupert, 
Rutland, Rutland City, Salisbury, Sandgate, Shaftsbury, 
Shoreham, Sudbury, Tinmouth, Vergennes City, Walling- 
ford, Waltham, Wells, Westhaven, West Rutland, Wey- 
bridge, and Whiting. 3 

Southeastern.—Baltimore, Bradford, Brattleboro, Cav- 
endish, Chester, Dummerston, Fairlee, Guilford, Hart- 
ford, Hartland, Ludlow, Newbury, Norwich, Putney, 
Reading, Rockingham, Springfield, Thetford, Vernon, 
Weathersfield, West Fairlee, Westminster, West Wind- 
sor, Windsor and Woodstock. 


Barton, Belvidere, Berkshire, Brownington, Cambridge, 
Coventry, Craftsbury, Derby, Eden, Elmore, Enosburg, 
Fairfax, Fairfield, Fletcher, Franklin, Glover, Greens- 
boro, Hardwick, Hyde Park, Irasburg, Jay, Johnson, 
Lowell, Montgomery, Morristown, Newport, Newport 
City, Richford, Sheffield, Sheldon, Stannard, Stowe, Sut- 
ton, Troy, Underhill, Walden, Waterville, Westfield, 
Westford, Wheelock, Wolcott, Woodbury and Worcester. 

South-central—Andover, Athens, Barnard, Bethel, 
Braintree, Bridgewater, Brookfield, Brookline, Buel’s 
Gore, Chelsea, Chittenden, Corinth, Dover, Fayston, 
Glastonbury, Goshen, Grafton, Granville, Halifax, Han- 
cock, Hinesburg, Huntington, Jamaica, Landgrove, Lin- 
coln, Londonderry, Marlboro, Mendon, Monkton, Mount 
Holly, Mount Tabor, Newfane, Orange, Peru, Pittsfield, 
Plymouth, Pomfret, Randolph, Readsboro, Ripton, 
Rochester, Roxbury, Royalton, Searsburg, Sharon, Sher- 
burne, Shrewsbury, Somerset, Stamford, Starksboro, 
Stockbridge, Strafford, Stratton, Sunderland, Topsham, 
Townsend, Tunbridge, Vershire, Wardsboro, Warren, 
Washington, Weston, Whitingham, Wilmington, Wind- 
ham, Winhall and Woodford. 

Northeastern.—Averill, Avery’s Gore, Bloomfield, 
Brighton, Brunswick, Canaan, Charleston, Concord, East 
Haven, Ferdinand, Holland, Granby, Guildhall, Kirby, 
Lemington, Lewis, Lunenburg, Maidstone, Morgan, New- 


ark, Norton, Victory, Warrens Grant, Warrens Gore and 
Westmore. 
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S 6 \ TRAFFIC CLASSIFICATION 


qqummmmmt = Major traffic highways 
SEs Medium traffic highways 
GSS Minor traffic highways 
Classification based on estimated traffic shown by broken lines 


TRAFFIC FLOW 


A. Average daily total of all vehicles 








qi H. State Highway 

| TJ. Trucks, total per average day 
F. Forecast of 1931 traffic 
F. 7 " 1936 





AVERAGE DAILY MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC 
(INCLUDING TRUCKS) 


0 1 2 3 6000 Motor vehicles per day 











(4 inch=3000 vehicles) 








State Highway System 


asa Federal Aid System 


A\| traffic above 500 vehicles platted to scale with road line 
ascenter. From 250 to 500 platted as 375, less than 250 
platted as 125, both on one side, exclusive of road width. 

Trucks adove 100 platted to scale. From 30 to 100 platted 
as 75. Less than 30 not shown 

Forecast of 1931 and 1936 traffic same scale as total vehicles 


32 State Highway number 
(35 U.S. Highway number 
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7’ ‘A WARDSBORO 
POPULATION PER SQUARE MILE, 1920 
(Township unit includes all villages and cities) 
0—24 
Sm 25-99 
fig 100 and over . 
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16 24 MILES 
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TRAFFIC DENSITY AND POPULATION SECTIONS 
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MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC ON THE STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM WITH 2 
TRAFFIC CLASSIFICATION AND POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
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a fourth of the Federal-aid mileage of the State. 
In this section are 28 of the 37 miles of Federal- 
aid nighway which carry over 1,500 motor ve- 
hicles per day, and one-half of the Federal-aid 
mileage in the section carries over 800 vehicles 
daily. 

The southwestern section, including one-sixth 
of the area of the State and slightly more than 
a fifth of the population, has approximately one- 
seventh of the Federal-aid mileage. This section 
has 9 miles of Federal-aid highway carrying 
over 1,500 motor vehicles per day, 35 miles carry- 
ing between 1,200 and 1,500, and 41 miles carry- 
ing between 800 and 1,200 daily motor vehicles. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the Federal-aid 
mileage in the section carries over 800 vehicles 
per day. 

These two sections are the most important 
traffic areas of the State, and include the greatest 
industrial development and the largest population 
centers, among them the cities of Burlington, 
Barre, Montpelier, Rutland, St. Albans and Wi- 
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nooski, and the important villages of Bennington, 
Fair Haven, Proctor and St. Johnsbury, and a 





The State Road between Sherburne and West Bridge- 
water in Rutland County, improved with Federal aid as 
a gravel road 


number of smaller villages which are traffic cen- 
ters for their surrounding territory. 

The southeastern section, with one-tenth of 
the area and one-seventh of the population of the 
State, has approximately one-fifth of the Federal- 


Table 7—Mileage of Federal-aid and numbered State-aid highways by traffic classes in the six traffic 
sections 








Average daily traffic 



















































































Sections Total 1,500 and over| 1,200—1,499 800—1,199 400-799 0-399 
Miles es Miles Ae Miles de Miles et Miles Per Miles he 
cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Federal-aid highways: 

Northwest and central..... Disa Onl 28 Dil 19 1.8 91 8.7 91 8.7 44 zy 
SOUeN Westen herein: 142 | 13.6 9 0.9 35 SIE) 41 3.9 49 “ah 7 8 0.8 
Southeastermit ac ftw. 6: GAO Rh AMSG Sh los fos fee 10 RO 61 ste 104 | 10.0 26 Do 
INoGch=centralamesmaceee + 2021 wed Oia oe es ieeay. ks \ioeuavece SUS coset 1) ie) IE | ah 66 6.3 
South-cen thal eneneee re 5A lied Gai Peek Nisgetorsce Dill oneeree weliauseenoees 2, 0.2 12S eel Ies 49 Ai 
INoctheasterm emesis oe 51 AMOS Merete te 2h le aor, lle com call oe ene etoee eke he Dil 29 2.8 
Miotalere eres Gees: 1,043 |100.0 Sil 3.6 64 6.1 207 | 19.8 ile) || Ae) POX Dl 

Numbered State-aid highways: 
Northwest and central..... Gm mel leah eer SPs Alle cour souclfend cuca al lleteme ton ase lame ter cy eos 30 Be 76 Sie 
SOUtILWeSCeLOM nein ert SRT |) CORSE IAN pe eR Ac aren ory esl Meee eae 3 0.3 59 6.4 IAL | alk. 
Southeasteniaemennrsir a: 85 LE AAI oo sid dar enero elec ebenn eels qf 0.8 14 os 64 6.9 
INorthecenmttal smerrcie se: SEE | ANG aiff cad Ue elhy sleet le" Cereal hac akes cee tauren ec ome 24 BD BO) 5) ale a 
South-cemtralle cycle cue «<0 HEMT, AI SOset Ole lle ae A cal ewes eee Mr heey cy Ince CePA tle eve cl meer a 37 4.0 204 | 22.0 
BRIN OL theasterAm jt... 5 20s.cv0% < AO.Gin ae LPS ees ate al ery ewe ee aha a Pees ci| Cee esl meena cen 26 2.8 80 ten fi 
GR ARS Soe Se pees O25 mOO SO alee ee Olea tc lolll eetsmnes | eecce ne: 10 1A 190 | 20.5 725 | 78.4 
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aid mileage, of which 10 miles carries a daily 
traffic of between 1,200 and 1,500 vehicles and 61 
nules carries between 800 and 1,200 vehicles, but 
it has no routes carrying over 1,500 vehicles per 


day. 


Federal aid Project No. 15, a bituminous macadam road 
constructed in 1921 


This section is third in traffic importance and 
includes the important villages of Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, Springfield and Windsor as well as a 
number of smaller villages which are traffic cen- 
ters for their surrounding territory. 

The southwestern and southeastern sections in- 
clude the villages on each side of the Green Moun- 
tains which are traversed by the most important 
through routes in the State—U. S. Routes 5 
and 7. 

The north-central section, with one-fifth of the 
area and one-sixth of the population of the State, 
has approximately one-fifth of the Federal-aid 
mileage, of which only 12 miles carry a daily 
traffic of over 800 vehicles. This section includes 
the city of Newport and a number of smaller 





villages. It contains the most highly developed 
agricultural area in Vermont. 

The south-central section, with over a fourth 
of the area of the State and slightly more than 
a tenth of the population, has approximately one- 
sixth of the Federal-aid mileage, of which only 
2 miles carry more than 800 motor vehicles per 
day. This section includes the mountainous area 
and has no important cities or villages. Except 
on the routes connecting the eastern and western 
valleys of the State, and on the routes from 
Barre and Montpelier to these valleys, traffic is 
very light. 

The northeastern section, with slightly less than 
one-tenth of the area and only 3 per cent of the 
population of the State, has 51 miles, 4.9 per 
cent, of the Federal-aid mileage, of which 29 
miles carry less than 400 vehicles. It has no 
routes that carry over 800 vehicles a day. The 
section has no important cities or villages and is 
largely undeveloped. 

The numbered State-aid routes, other than Fed- 
eral-aid, are distributed throughout all sections. 
of the State. Only 10 miles of these highways, 
located in the southwestern and southeastern sec- 
tions, carry over 800 vehicles daily, and over three- 
fourths of their mileage carries less than 400 
vehicles per day. 


Foreign Traffic on Vermont Highways 


Foreign traffic, i. e., traffic of vehicles registered 
in other States, forms an important part of the 
total traffic on Vermont highways. The State is 
traversed by the main routes of tourist traffic 
between southern New England and Canada and 
between New York and the White Mountains and 
Maine coast resorts, and is in itself an important 
recreational area. 

During the period of the survey, motor vehicles 
of foreign registration made up 35.6 per cent of 
the total traffic on the I*ederal-aid and numbered 
State-aid highways. Of the total passenger car 
traffic, 36.6 per cent was of foreign registration, 
and the corresponding percentage for truck traffic 
was 9.6 per cent. 

Foreign truck traffic is small in volume, and 
largely limited to the areas adjacent to the State 
boundaries. In capacity and loading the foreign 
truck traffic is similar to Vermont truck traffic. 
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Foreign passenger car traffic is distributed over 
the entire State and forms an important part of 
the total passenger car traffic on all main routes. 

The distribution of foreign passenger car traffic 
on the Federal-aid system is shown in Figure 7. 
Comparison of this map with the map of total 
traffic (Fig. 6) indicates that the routes which 
carry the heaviest total traffic are also the prin- 


On U. S. Route 5, from the Massachusetts 
line to Derby Line, foreign passenger car traffic 
was 46.7 per cent of the total passenger car 
traffic. The sections from the Massachusetts line 
to Bellows Falls, from Ascutneyville to White 
River Junction, and from St. Johnsbury to Lyn- 
donville, approximately 58 miles, carried in ex- 
cess of 500 foreign passenger cars per day. The 





View of Lake Memphremagog from U. S. Route No. 5 


cipal foreign-traffic routes. Foreign traffic, how- 
ever, is more uniformly distributed over the prin- 
cipal routes than total traffic, the latter showing 
the greater influence of local traffic near the larger 
cities and villages. 

Of the 1,043 miles of Federal-aid highways, 
114 miles carried foreign passenger car traffic in 
excess of 500 vehicles daily, 513 miles carried be- 
tween 200 and 500 foreign vehicles, and 416 miles 
less than 200 foreign vehicles, as shown in Fig- 
ure 8. . 

U. S. Route 7, from the Massachusetts line 
near Pownal to the Canadian border near High- 
gate Springs, carried the greatest volume of for- 
eign passenger car traffic, such traffic being 43.3 
per cent of the total passenger car traffic on the 
route. Foreign passenger car traffic exceeds 200 
vehicles per day on the entire route, and exceeds 
500 between the Massachusetts line and Man- 
chester Center, and from Winooski to the junc- 
tion with U. S. Route 2. 


section between West Burke and Newport, 29 
miles, carried less than 200 foreign passenger 
cars, and the rest of the route, approximately 89 
miles, carried between 200 and 500 foreign pas- 
senger cars. 

On U.S. Route 4, foreign passenger car traffic 
was 37.0 per cent of the total passenger car traffic. 
From West Rutland to Rutland, 3.2 miles, this 
route carried over 500 foreign passenger cars a 
day, and on other sections foreign passenger car 
traffic averaged between 200 and 500 vehicles 
daily. 

On U. S. Route 2, from Rouses Point to the 
New Hampshire line near Lancaster, foreign pas- 
senger car traffic was 34.3 per cent of the total 
passenger car traffic. On this route the sections 
between Montpelier and the junction with State- 
aid Route 18, and between St. Johnsbury and the 
junction with the same route, carried over 500 
foreign passenger cars daily. The sections from 
Rouses Point to Isle La Motte Station and from 
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Barre to Wells River carried less than 200 for- 
eign passenger cars, and the balance of the route 
a daily average of between 200 and 500 foreign 
cars. 








The Connecticut River Road, a gravel-surfaced highway, 
improved with Federal aid 


State-aid Route 103, from Bellows Falls to the 
junction with U. S. Route 7 near Rutland, is an 
important foreign traffic route, the daily average 
being between 200 and 500 foreign passenger 
cars. 

State-aid Route 9 carries over 500 foreign pas- 
senger cars daily between Bennington and the 
New York line, and between 200 and 500 foreign 
cars daily from Bennington to Brattleboro. 

State-aid Route 14, from Hartford to North 
Royalton, and from Williamstown to Barre, car- 
ties from 200 to 500 foreign cars. 

Route 18 carries from 200 to 500 foreign cars 
between the New Hampshire line and West Dan- 
ville and also between Montpelier and East Mont- 
pelier. 

The remainder of the State-aid routes included 
in the Federal-aid system, with few exceptions, 
carry less than 200 foreign vehicles daily, but 
some foreign traffic was found on all these routes. 

The daily number of foreign passenger cars 
at each of the traffic survey stations is shown in 
Appendix IIT. 
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Fic. 8.—Classification of Federal-aid road mileage ac- 
cording to the number of foreign passenger cars carried 


The large volume of foreign traffic on Vermont 
highways adds considerably to the cost of pro- 
viding highway service on the main routes of 
travel. This volume of foreign traffic, in addition 
to local Vermont traffic, results in increased main- 
tenance costs on present improvements, which are 
loaded beyond their economic capacity, and makes 
necessary earlier improvement or reconstruction 
of these routes by the construction of surfaces 
superior to gravel. The present contribution of 
foreign traffic to Vermont highway revenue is 
limited very largely to that derived from the taxa- 
tion of gasoline sold to operators of foreign cars 
and it is doubtful if this revenue is at all com- 
mensurate with the increased cost of providing 
highway service caused by foreign traffic. 
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MOTOR TRUCK TRAFFIC 


the highway mileage, motor truck traffic 

on the highways of the State is a minor 
part of total motor vehicle traffic. ‘The construc- 
tion of surfaces to carry passenger cars will in 
the majority of cases be adequate for such motor 
truck traffic as there is. There are, however, 
major traffic routes, particularly those near the 
larger cities and villages, on which the density 
of truck traffic is sufficiently great to require spe- 
cial consideration in highway planning. 

Figure 9 shows the daily motor truck traffic on 
the Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid 
highways, and the average numbers of trucks 
passing each survey station daily are shown in 
Appendix II and Appendix IV. As indicated by 
the map (Fig. 9) and the Appendix tables, there 
is a large mileage that carries less than 50 trucks 
a day, even on the Federal-aid system, as shown 
by Figure 10. Of the 1,043 miles of the latter 
system, only 241 carry 50 or more trucks a day 
(Table 8 and Fig. 10) ; and of the 925 miles of 
numbered State-aid routes, only 48 miles carry 
truck traffic of that density. 

As shown in Table 8, 35.9 per cent of the mile- 
age of the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
highways carried less than 20 trucks per day, and 
85.3 per cent less than 50 trucks. On 13.6 per 
cent of the mileage there was a density of from 
50 to 99 trucks, and on 1.1 per cent 100 or more 
trucks per day. 

In Table 9 are shown the sections of the Fed- 


Fee tis on a comparatively small part of 


eral-aid system on which truck traffic was 50 or 
more per day. State-aid Route 15, from Winoo- 
ski to Essex Junction, 2.6 miles, carried on an 
average day 287 trucks, the greatest density of 
truck traffic observed on any route in the State. 
U. S$. Route 7, from Bennington north to the 
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Fic. 10—Classification of Federal-aid road mileage ac- 
cording to the number of motor trucks carried 


Table 8—Mileage of Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid roads by truck traffic classes 























All numbered State-aid and Federal-aid d Other numbered 
Daily truck traffic Federal-aid roads ae yaa eres State-aid roads 
density peel 
Miles Per cent Miles Per cent Miles Per cent 
Wessithane One cere 707 35.9 209 20.0 498 53.8 
D SAO Me sehaeterciessicon 972 49.4 593 56.9 379 41.0 
BORO). opting cholerae 267 13.6 219 21.0 48 52 
100 and! over... --..- 22 hil 22 Zi] ee NN A reg cds rates val oes | wate chee Co 
hotalh ms. ste: 1,968 100.0 1,043 100.0 925 100.0 
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Table 9—Sections of the Federal-aid system on which the density of motor truck traffic is 50 or more 



































per day 
Pua : Length of Average daily 
Highway section Route Ze tice t=1098 
Miles 
Wir Goskittosissexc) Cir may a merce ted ve Mee een ate care mmere 15 2.6 287 
Bennington to Jct. with road to N. Bennington............. UnSa7, 0.7 216 
Ixteqi Bravolagtey NES b Ilan awison dsSoopeobomonoes opaLe dour U.S. 4 BAY 164 
Montpeltemtoy barr exanctereck Gast iGie ecitae oe reer WUsou2 Dl 161 
Burling tonmstorShel buries ae ae eerie aoe inet: Ul, Sed 4.6 151 
DerbyatovNew portew. wre ae ee aco ken us aia eg secede isycoe ors Wess 4.0 120 
Baie Benin Wey Nae Mord < Wien 5 4 oo bodanach doors asusuncdoe Ussre 1.6 119 
Wainooskiiton|et. witht State-aid Router di fmmes. cre ereieie tl: UESai soll 106 
Burlington to Jct. with State-did Route 116................ U.S. 2 1.0 105 
Sie Al banishton Cl. withvouate-aid sk OUteHL OS mammary erie senate WaSaa 0)? 93 
Newport west to Jct. of State-aid Routes 100 and 105...... 100 and 105 2a, 89 
Brattleboro: to) Jct, of State-aidRoute 9245. ..4.-. 008-22 45- Wie Sh PAA 88 
Spungheldetor Cea withs Uo OUtCL men ertett inn Hime reels: 11 Be 86 
Richtorditomenesbureaballoavarssee eee eee emer rae 105 10.1 85 
Barreston WalliarnistOwse dca sig siete rst he ator ate emene cree es 14 4.8 84 
Bennington to Newsy onk line ary seeara ie ieee renee 9 Sind 84 
Lyndonville to Jct. with State-aid Route 114............... Wis Sy 5 1.4 83 
Rutiand=toulvien dOonsra a ver acest ero Orie eustereC kos U.S. 4 2.4 83 
Hameravennton West. Utland eerie einen cine ie cries U.S. 4 10.4 79 
Water burystorS towers sca one ate eee ee ameneree Lane oe 100 9.6 76 
ShelburmertokGharlottec ewan seis er mere ar en aerate ore eee Wie Ss 4.9 75 
Staionnsbury: touuyndonvaillewy meyer tera ier. Wess & el 75 
Rartland tow rancd Ona eee erie ee mee Torte ete UsSe7 13.5 75 
Jct. with State-aid Route 117 to Jct. with U. S. Route 2..... Ussaz and Uses wi Sin2 io 
Bennington to Massachusetts liner am cei ee aie taaee ere OSs 7 9.6 Ye 
Dacre tO waSteBanren cemcaect Moreh ey bs se oe eee ec kre eee te fee Wass2 Die 68 
DerbystogWerbyalline i ntacrmaccre oer tis cine ein a emetcaercie WESs 4.0 64 
Waterbtryatouyl ontpelieran ude tiiiter neice acre WES 11.6 64 
(Ascutney ville tonWindSom.. (ec mae cn tine okie ec tne cee WsSe5 4.7 63 
HyderParkitouMorrisvillex ee sem eek tact Hore 15 and 100 2.4 61 
Waterbury to Jct. with State-aid Route 116................ WE Se 2 21.0 60 
Rutney to-|cta with state-aid:) Route Omn.. . sehr ees ee WSs Col? 60 
Sv obaltsbury voici ka. to) Nie ennin 2 ton eres erenneier ets Se a 35 59 
Hssexe | Cts ton) eriGhosant weer rae ene tera eters eae eae 15 6.4 58 
Fnospurgehalls.touNe held onieeaseass ceri incle tie eter eee 105 5.4 58 
Sprmogheldstor eta LvoleNeeopringtiel cl seen era cian n cenit 106 2.8 58 
West Burke to Jct. with State-aid Route 114............... URSs5 7.8 56 
Newport Center to Jct. with State-aid Route 100........... 105 irk 54 
Cambridge to Jeffersonville......... Shee ate Ve ees en oe eee: 15 DAs) 54 
Str Albans:to, Milton a pee ck eee ace eer Were laa 53 
Troy to Wctawithotate-aiduk-olte l 0s eemeis rer ieee 2.99 100 Soe: 53 
Rutlane to N. Clarendonsa. Gone ee ae Shae UsSs 23 53 
Marshfield €6:S. Cabtt 4 Geuschee oaaie eds cone ae etek 18 4.5 52 
Windsor to Jct. with State-aid Route 12................... UNS 5.8 51 
Brattleborostom Massachusetts Jineae sinc een cia ani Wis. See 8.0 51 
Ea Montpelier ton ctawith) Us Ss ROUte unr eee eee 12 and 18 520 50 
Brattleboro tonvWViestibrattleboro nee neni: eit tei ee 9 iL-e 50 
SEOtall SH AG) ects sed Sty ote ceg MEALS uae RON ve Ta et an he PTE EES Pe fee ee ne 240.8," Ul Si eee een 
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intersection with the road to North Bennington, 
had an average daily density of 216 trucks. All 
the sections carrying over 100 trucks are com- 
paratively short, the longest being only 4.6 miles 
and the average length of the nine sections only 
2.5 miles. 

No one route stands out as a main trucking 
route. There are short sections on practically 
every important highway route which carry a con- 
siderable number of trucks. ‘These sections, as 
shown in Figure 9 and Table 9, are distributed 
throughout the State. The longest is on U. S. 
Route 2 from Burlington to East Barre, a dis- 
tance of 37.9 miles, on which motor truck traffic 
varied from 60 to 161 trucks at various points. 

Practically all of the important trucking routes 
in the State are included in the Federal-aid sys- 
tem; and of the Federal-aid mileage carrying 50 
or more trucks per day, approximately two-thirds 
is on the U. S. routes. 

Sections of the numbered State-aid routes other 
than Federal-aid which have a density of over 50 
trucks per day are shown in Table 10. Route 
115, Brandon to Forestdale, is the most impor- 
tant of these sections and it carried 84 trucks per 
day. ‘The section next in importance is between 
Brattleboro and West Dummerston on Route tot. 
On this six-mile section there was a daily density 
of 75 trucks. 


Capacity and Loading of Motor Trucks 


The provision of highway facilities for motor 





The Brattleboro-Wilmington Road, a Federal-aid gravel 
road constructed in 1920. The photograph shows the 
excellent condition of the surface in 1924 


truck traffic in Vermont involves varied problems 
according to the capacity and weight of trucks as 


Table 10—Sections of the numbered State-aid system other than Federal-aid roads on which the 
density of motor truck traffic in 1926 was 50 or more per day 














Length of Average dail 

Highway section Route ee eee 
Brancdongtosborestdalespirers cemris te was os cee esas oe tee 15 th 84 
Bratelevorostonv Vests DuimimenstOnmae snd anime ineri laine 101 6.0 75 
Massa chtucettsrlinentorReadshoroslalll smears eicsieneiete cieieie ie nisi ole 8 ORS 61 
ssexal GtmCOnCeaitheU Eom ROUteH/ Merrie miciaice aa ica 6 117 56 60 
Poultney to Jct. with State-aid road to Granville, N. Y.......... 101 9.8 58 
E. Berkshire to Montgomery Center...... Bis eats Sete Ceara eck 118 6.8 56 
Wieste DumminenrstontonNewianeriertee rei acemenetr cae aces aac 101 5.9 53 
BoultnevenouthetomNeway OLkglinemauertreiiecic 6. cee ee: 30 0.7 52 
atti Haven south tomNeway ofkelinessseeace sss. or ese: a 30 123 52 

WOW 3. Soc: Soe 6 kb Gade d: Daw NS Oc SEG OF STEREO ee nee en ee ASA Te ll cain poreree aa ane 
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well as the density of the traffic. On roads where 
few or no trucks of two tons or larger capacity 
were found, highway planning need make no other 
provision than that required for passenger car 
traffic. ‘Trucks of less than two tons capacity, 
97 per cent of which are equipped with pneumatic 
tires on their rear wheels,* have much the same 
effect upon highway surfaces as passenger cars. 

Where trucks of two tons or greater capacity 
occur in appreciable numbers they must be given 
consideration in highway planning. ‘These trucks 
carry considerably heavier loads than passenger 
cars and approximately 53 per cent of them are 
equipped with other than pneumatic tires on the 
reat maxle: 

Figure 11 shows the distribution by capacity 
groups of loaded motor trucks observed on the 
highways of the State. 

Motor trucks of 2 to 24% tons capacity were 
approximately one-fifth of the observed trucks, 
those of less than 2 tons capacity 77.4 per cent, 





Interviewing the driver of a grocery truck at a weigh- 
ing station 


those of 3 to 4 tons capacity comprised only 3.3 
per cent, while those of 5 tons or greater capacity, 
being only 0.4 per cent of the total number of 
trucks observed, were a negligible part of the 
total truck traffic. The distribution of loaded 
motor trucks by capacity groups at each survey 
station is shown in Appendix IV. 

As shown in Table 11, loaded trucks of less 
than 2 tons capacity carry an average cargo of 
1,800 pounds and have an average gross load of 
5,140 pounds. 


° The rear axle of a truck delivers a greater impact to 
the road surface because it carries, on an average in Ver- 
mont, 69 per cent of the total gross load. 


That motor truck traffic in Vermont is pre- 
dominantly a movement of small trucks carrying 
light loads is further indicated by the fact that 
72.8 per cent of the loaded trucks weigh less than © 
8,000 pounds gross and 87.4 per cent less than 
12,000 pounds gross. Only 3.9 per cent weigh 
16,000 or more pounds, as shown in Table 12. 

Trucks of over 16,000 pounds gross weight 
carry an average cargo of 9,030 pounds and have 
an average gross weight of 18,280 pounds. 

The average gross weight of loaded motor 
trucks by capacity classes at each traffic survey 
station where trucks were weighed is shown in 


Appendix V. 








PER CENT OF LOADED TRUCKS 








CAPACITY GROUP - TONS 


Fic. 11—Distribution of loaded motor trucks by capacity 
groups 
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Table 11—Average weight per loaded truck by 
capacity classes 














Loaded Average Average 

Capacity class hence ohnet weight gross 

of cargo weight 
Tons Pounds Pounds 
acl ove iies histor DSW 1,800 5,140 
DD Vow ee sae he de 524 4,920 12,410 
Sy: eek WB ERS OPae aa 112 5,490 15,100 
Sh RV As eee 4 8, 200 20,300 





Table 12—Loaded trucks classified by gross 











weight 
Loaded trucks Average | Average 
Gross weight net weight gross 
of cargo weight 
Number | Per cent 
Thousand 
pounds Pounds Pounds 
Less than 4... 869 DS 630 3,060 
ee ete 1,431 45.3 2,000 5,640 
SPaIE. 8 ee ote 463 14.6 3,600 9,580 
2oUGw mera 276 8.7 5,680 13, 800 
16 and over... 124 3.9 9,030 18, 280 
ocala or LOS 100.0 2,450 6,710 








Table 13—Mileage of Federal-aid and other 
numbered State-aid highways by density of 
traffic of 2-ton or larger trucks 


Other numbered 
State-aid highways 


Federal-aid 
Two-ton and highways 


larger trucks 











per day 
Miles Per cent Miles Per cent 
Oana sre 713 : 839 90.7 
TO=19 Sere sae 284 E 59 6.4 
2029s Maleies are 36 3 21 2e3, 
30 and over... 10 ; 6 0.6 
Total....} 1,043 100.0 





Extensive use of trucks of 2 tons capacity or 
larger is limited to a relatively small mileage of 
the highways of the State. On Federal-aid high- 
ways, the principally travelled routes of the State, 
less than ten trucks of 2 tons or larger capacity 
are found on 68.4 per cent of the mileage as 
shown in Table 13 and Figure 12. 

On other numbered State-aid highways 90.7 
per cent of the mileage carries less than ten 2-ton 
or larger trucks per day. Approximately 27 per 
cent of the mileage of Federal-aid roads and 6 
per cent of other numbered State-aid roads carry 
between 10 and 19 trucks of 2 tons or larger 
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Fic. 12.—Classification of Federal-aid road mileage ac- 
cording to number of 2-ton and larger motor trucks 
carried 
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Table 14—Sections of the Federal-aid system on which the number of 2-ton and larger trucks in 
1926 was 10 or more per day 


























Two-ton and 
Highway section Route Length of larger trucks 
section per day 
Miles 
Bennington to Jct. with Road to N. Bennington................ WS 7 0.7 53 
Newport, west:to Jct-100-105)5 a. roe mor orton ie ic 100 2 41 
Newport:to: Derby. os tor. cd Sais Ceriterine os tidrss Societe otis chats We Sa 4.0 40 
RutlandytomMendonza ces: mica eee cst iets eee ee as U.S. 4 2.4 35 
MontpelierstoiBarre. eres cae ee eee aielde te eC ee Wi, SZ Del 29 
Bennington toyNews ork line seep coer a eee ee 9 Siae 28 
Newport Center to Jct. with State-aid Route 100............... 105 iL of 27 
Brattleboro tosPutneyinne vc acon ese Ch reer cov erento: tate aes Uns 9.3 25 
Bennington to. Massachusetts lines sees eit eerie eels UsSa7 9.6 25 
Sprinehelditos ctswithuUsc. ROUtG MEE nee erieee een erare 11 ome, 23 
Winooskit toXE'ssex :Jictiucs esis ce ciae erect -teiciss can eis oie siein saateransl 15 2.6 22 
Lyndonville to Jct. with State-aid Route 114................... UsSw5 1.4 22 
Rutiand:tos Westautiand wrremys ssn einen tr etorrale seek U.S. 4 2.0 22 
Burlington to Jct. with State-aid Route 116.................... WES Z 1.0 21 
Waterbury to Jct. with State-aid Route 116.................... WeSk. 4 21.0 19 
MorrisvillestosHard wick ese crams cistern teenie ree a 15 Si 19 
Drovatos|ctawithwotate-aldyRonten Oommen. sees eriricrce rn ciiroits 100 8.3 19 
Bennington toxwvwWoodlordasstenc eis re sree nites a 9 Sed 19 
St-rAlbans ton|ctawithiotate-aidu Route! Oommen reine WaSad 0.2 18 
Ghester;toplbondonderry.. ema ceitoe see erent ceer tel herustenete ters 11 14.8 18 
THyderPark to! Morrisville sores cyt Yorcieis toto ca cee oie ere rsa) por seers 15 and 100 2.4 ily) 
St) ohnsburysto) Wyndonvilleeen ase eer Bo SANG Oe tec. coat WiSs.s Cell 17 
Hain HayvenvtovNew? ¥ ork linens errr oe erty qe recuse iereke ee U.S. 4 1.6 17 
Brattleboro to: Massachusetts lines). ie We Sh & 8.0 17 
West) Burke ton) ctawith state-aidekoutes 142), eerie ire ie WEES S 7.8 16 
Marshheld"tois9 Cabotaemin: cei ors are eee the = einen iio usies mee 3 18 4.5 16 
Enosburgsalls ito, Richtord seit mieten ket ie rier et to 105 10.1 15 
Richfordito Ganadianiline se aeemee reer tee err raer tty 105 Sia 15 
Derby toc Derby Lines ane nee eae ce Cae we eee wie ties WaSe5 4.0 14 
SuShattsburyatouVanchester Gentermerrr ren erie rierel: Weiss 7 16.5 14 
Waterbury touvlontpelictemmrymmteee arr xtrcctas ener terse aa. ols WES 2 11.6 13 
Barrectosly. barre erstar et cy enet on ved anime ieee eee Sr onagecet steceitaeuae WES. 2 Vd 13 
Burling tonstorShelburnewrerencmercc serie ere te ae ours cee. ke WS o 4.6 13 
Stlohnsburystouwest, Danvallesmenmyentv vets elernerh let aeiene 15 and 18 8.5 i 
West Rutlanditolbait Haven were nisi terrace ttc Wase4 10.4 12 
FASCUbneyVillen tom) ctesls. Ofellattiandaj creer tered siete UsSa5 10.5 12 
Weathersfield Bow to Jct. with State-aid Route 11.............. U5 Ss & oul 12 
Waterburyito Stow emer pier ccs ete rie cn) sta ce ie aces Felt tee fobs tare ciel 100 9.6 Aa 
St. Johnsbury east to Jct. with State-aid Route 18.............. U.S. 2 1.9 itl 
Barreitouwailliamstowns eee eee co ee eee eee ae 14 4.8 11 
@hester:totBellowsshalls ae ee ee oe ee ee nee 103 12.0 11 
Jct. with Road to N. Bennington to S. Shaftsbury.............. UsSai Bs) 11 
\ctuwith\UaSe Route to Greens Comers er ee ere erie ce 105 AA 10 
Montpeliersto Northfield tcetec typ eeacnetnc cee he ete vee 12 Sra 10 
Woodstocktoybridgewater Gorneren eer eet ei reece U.S. 4 8.0 10 
Springfield to Jct. east of N. Springfield....................... 106 DES 10 
Putneysto?Bellows, Pallstmc pater site yee esas er iene peers UsSs5 13.6 10 
Manchester. Genter tonwWallingtordemmm eerie eccrine WSs 23a 10 
Peefontpelier toy) Clmwit eno, eis OUtC 2 nies teint rior tr ie ater 12 5.0 10 
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capacity per day. In this class are included 284 
miles of Federal-aid and 59 miles of other num- 
numbered State-aid roads. 

There are only 46 miles of Federal-aid roads 
and 27 miles of other numbered State-aid roads 
on which the 2-ton or larger trucks number 20 
or more daily. 

In Table 14 are listed the sections of the Fed- 
eral-aid system which have a density of I0 or 
more 2-ton and larger trucks. 

U. S. Route 7, north of Bennington, carries, 
for seven-tenths of a mile, 53 trucks of 2-ton or 
larger capacity per day. Three other sections 
carry more than 30 of these trucks a day. They 
are: Route 100 from Newport west to the junc- 
tion with Route 105; U. S. Route 5 from Newport 
to Derby; and U. S. Route 4 from Rutland to 
Mendon. 

Sections of the numbered State-aid system 
other than Federal-aid roads on which the num- 
ber of 2-ton and larger trucks is I0 or more 
per day are shown in Table 15. The most im- 
portant of these sections is Route 101 from Brat- 
tleboro to West Dummerston, a distance of 6.0 
miles, which has a density of 31 trucks of 2-ton 
capacity or larger. Route 100 and 100 B, be- 
tween Middlesex and Waitsfield, carries 22 of 
these trucks per day; Route 1o1, from West 
Dummerston to Newfane, carries 21; and Route 


37 


115, from Brandon to Forestdale, carries: 20. 

On the unnumbered State-aid roads and town 
roads the total truck traffic as well as' the traffic of 
large-capacity trucks is of little significance. With 
the exception of a few short sections adjacent to 
the larger cities and villages, trucks of 2-ton 
or larger capacity are rarely found on these roads 


and the total truck traffic is also small. 





Applying seal coat on the Bernardstown Road 


Motor Truck Traffic in the Six Traffic Sections 


Comparative highway mileage and truck traffic 
on the Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid 
routes in the six traffic sections into which the 
State is divided (Fig. 6) are shown in Table 16 
and Figure 13. 


Table 15—Sections of the numbered State-aid system other than Federal-aid roads on which the 
number of 2-ton and larger trucks in 1926 was 10 or more per day 


Highway section 





Brattleboro to West Dummerston...................... 
Wilke GlEScKatOa\V altStielCinnerniice-naeis nies claw skiers erolitemas 5 
Westubummerston to Newtane......0--05-+6+ nee ease ne 
BTAMGONRCOMOLESt Gal ree aes Asemeneeset ils: «i c.f lo cue eis, susie eed 


Easteberkshire to Montgomery €tri.....0.+.-..:50..5- 


PAL COMEUOL Cr OVC meee say sctmene, csuers cise as avehencmsenche ini 
Tunbridge south to Jct. with State-aid Route 14 
Dorsetstonvianchester: trie see ess stk feo ok owe ead 
Massachusetts line to Readsboro Falls.................. 
MatdwickstouMase Montpeliern as «esc. acest. ea aas: 
Poultney to Jct. with State-aid road to Granville, N. Y... 











Two-ton and 
Route Miles larger trucks 
per day 

ee 101 6.0 31 
SUA Oe 100 & 100 B 13.0 22 
s Doh oe 101 5.9 21 
Se Ne 115 Ds th 20 
oot 118 6.8 16 
Rcintnes are 12 S527 13 
ee Phciek 110 4.6 12 
more ot! 3 & 101 6.4 11 
Sat ace 8 9.3 11 
able or 12 18.7 10 
RENE ae 101 9.8 10 

Be SMR TS | Nate Meads, ey oy ne Art 86.4 PERC wr fei 
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Table 16—Highway mileage and motor truck density on Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid 
roads in the six traffic sections 


Federal-aid roads 





Other numbered State-aid roads 

















; VEN Truck traffic density Highway Truck traffic density 
Traffic section mileage mileage 
2 tons 2 tons 
: Per Y-1% : e 44-14% 
Miles tee Total ae and Miles ene Total eis and 
larger larger 
Southwestern.......... 142.4 14 55) 43 12 232.9 25 27 23 4 
Northwest and central. .| 272.4 26 53 43 10 105.7 le 26 20 6 
Southeastern.......... 201.2 19 39 29 10 85.1 9 19 14 & 
North-central......... 202.3 19 36 27 9 154.6 17 I 18 4 
Northeastern.......... 50.9 5 24 20 4 106.3 12 15 12 3 
South-central.......... 173.8 17 22 17 5 240.7 26 18 13 5 
FE tale aeey cee 1,043.0 100 41 32 9 925.3 100 22 17 5 








The highest density of truck traffic on the Fed- 
eral-aid highways is found in the southwestern 
and northwest and central sections where the total 
trucks average 55 and 53 per day, respectively, 
and the traffic of trucks of 2 tons and larger ca- 
pacity is I2 and 10, respectively. These two 
sections include 40 per cent of the total mileage 
of Federal-aid roads. Truck traffic density on 
other numbered State-aid routes is also greatest 
in these two sections, being 27 in the southwestern 
and 26 in the northwest-central section. These 
sections include 36 per cent of the total mileage 
of other numbered State-aid routes. 

The southeastern and north-central sections, as 
compared with the other sections, are of medium 
importance in respect to motor truck traffic; and 
the northeastern and south-central sections have 
the least amount of truck traffic on both the Fed- 
eral-aid and other numbered State-aid routes, as 
shown in Table 16. 

The comparative importance of the several sec- 
tions from the standpoint of motor truck traffic, 
as previously explained from the standpoint of 
passenger car traffic, is determined very largely 
by the location of centers of population. The 
southwestern and northwest-central sections in- 


AVERAGE DAILY DENSITY OF MOTOR TRUCK TRAFFIC 























SOUTH- NORTHWEST SOUTH 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL EASTERN CENTRAL EASTERN CENTRAL 


TRAFFIC SECTION 


NORTH- NORTH- SOUTH- 


Fic. 13.—Density of motor truck traffic on Federal-aid 
routes in the six traffic sections of the State 


clude seven of the nine cities and villages in the 
State having a population over 5,000. The re- 
maining two are in the southeastern section, which 
ranks third in motor truck-traffic density. 


VARIATIONS IN TRAFFIC DENSITY 


IGHWAY traffic in Vermont shows a very 
pronounced seasonal variation. Foreign 
traffic is observed mainly in the late spring, 

summer and early fall months. Local traffic also 


shows the effects of severe winter conditions and 
heavy snowfall in the State. 





Traffic on the roads of Vermont is negligible during the 
winter season 


During the winter months, motor vehicle traffic 
is largely confined to the more important routes 
and is limited principally to vehicles used for 
business purposes. ‘The traffic density data used 
in the report are for an average 24-hour day dur- 
ing the period of the survey, July 16 to October 
15. They represent, therefore, the period of 
maximum traffic and greatly exceed the average 
for the entire year. The maximum traffic at each 
survey station is shown in Appendix II. 

There is also a marked variation in traffic 
volume by days of the week and by hours of the 
day. Maximum traffic occurs on Sunday, when 
it is 51.6 per cent greater than the average day. 
Passenger car traffic remains quite uniform from 
Monday through Friday, increasing somewhat 
on Saturday and showing a very sharp increase on 
Sunday. Motor truck traffic also remains quite 
uniform from Monday through Friday, shows a 
marked decrease on Saturday and becomes very 
small on Sunday. 

Traffic is largely concentrated in the daylight 
hours, less than 20 per cent of the passenger car 


traffic and less than 10 per cent of the truck traffic 
occurring between 8 p. m. and 6 a. m. Approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the passenger car traffic is 
concentrated in the hours between 10 a. m. and 
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An attractive vista on the Connecticut River Road. The 
road has an oiled gravel surface 


8 p. m. and approximately 35 per cent between 
4 p.m. and 8 p. m. 

Motor truck traffic is more concentrated in the 
morning hours, approximately 75 per cent occur- 
ring between 6 a. m. and 4 p. m. and approximately 
45 per cent between 10 a. m. and 4 p.m. ‘The 
hours between 6 a. m. and 10 a. m. include ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of truck traffic as com- 
pared with 10 per cent of passenger car traffic. 


MOTOR BUS AND MOTOR TRUCK LINES 


OTOR bus traffic, although small in total 
volume, is important on certain of the 
i Federal-aid and numbered  State-aid 


routes, and on a few of the unnumbered State-aid 
roads. 

In 1926 there were 52 companies or individuals 
licensed by the Public Service Commission, en- 
gaged in intrastate and interstate bus transporta- 
tion, operating on regular schedules over approx- 





The Molley’s Brook Road—A gravel road treated with 
calcium chloride 


imately 671 miles of Federal-aid roads, 168 miles 
of numbered State-aid and 62 miles of unnum- 
bered State-aid routes. 

On portions of several of the main routes two 
or more bus lines operate, some being through 
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lines and others serving the local communities. 
Burlington, Rutland, Montpelier and White River 
Junction are the principal termini of motor bus 
transportation lines. 

The busses observed varied in capacity from 
5 to 38 passengers each; approximately one-third 
had a capacity of less than 10, and one-half a 
capacity of 20 or more passengers. 

Busses of small passenger capacity are similar 
to the ordinary passenger automobile and require 
no special consideration, but the large-capacity 
bus traveling at high speed may, when present in 
large numbers, require special consideration both 
as to width of surface and design of pavement. 

The routes on which regular bus lines operate 
and the number of bus lines on each route are 
shown in Figure 14. In addition to the routes 
shown on this map, special chartered and tourist 
busses also operate at irregular intervals on these 
and other highway routes. Such busses make 
frequent trips to the recreational areas and points 
of historic and scenic interest. 

Figure 14 also shows the routes over which reg- 
ular, licensed commercial trucking lines operate. 
Motor truck companies and individuals, operating 
under Public Service Commission certificates, 
furnish express and commodity transportation on 
several of the main routes and to a somewhat 
lesser extent on the numbered and unnumbered 
State-aid roads. 

In 1926 there were sixteen licensed trucking 
concerns operating over fixed routes and on regu- 
lar schedules. These routes covered approxi- 
mately 346 miles of Federal-aid routes, 74 miles of 
numbered State-aid routes and 17 miles of un- 
numbered State-aid roads. 

The capacities of trucks engaged in this form 
of common carrier transportation varied from I 
to 21% tons. 

While the tonnage hauled by companies operat- 
ing for hire is small compared to the tonnage of 
the total truck traffic, it is of growing importance 
in those sections which have inadequate railroad 
transportation. 
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ENGINEER REPRODUCTION PLANT, U.S. ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 6999 1927 


LICENSED MOTOR BUS AND MOTOR TRUCK LINES 





HIGHWAY UTILIZATION 


to October 15, 1926, motor vehicle traffic 

on the highways of the State, of which 
there are 14,582 miles, was approximately 139,- 
472,000 vehicle-miles, an average of 1,516,000 
vehicle-miles per day. The distribution of this 
traffic by classes of highway—Federal-aid, other 
numbered State-aid routes, unnumbered State-aid 
routes, and town roads—is shown in Table 17 and 
Figure 15. 

The Federal-aid highway system, 7 per cent of 
the certified highway mileage and 7.2 per cent of 
the mileage of traveled public roads, carried ap- 
proximately one-half of the total traffic on all 
roads of the State. The present numbered routes, 
13.5 per cent of the highway mileage, which in- 
cludes the Federal-aid system, carried two-thirds 
of the total traffic. Town roads 69.4 per cent 
of the total highway mileage, carried only 12.8 
per cent of the traffic. 

Average daily traffic on the Federal-aid system 
was 702 vehicles, on other numbered routes 293 
vehicles, on the unnumbered State-aid roads 128 
vehicles, and on the town road system only 19 
vehicles, as shown in Figure 16. 

The predominating importance of the 1,968 
miles of numbered routes is evident from the fact 
that these roads carry approximately two-thirds 
of the total traffic on all rural highways. Of the 
numbered routes, the Federal-aid system of 1,043 
miles, slightly more than one-half of the mileage, 


LD) vox the period of the survey, July 16 


includes the most important highways, from the 
standpoint of traffic. 

The distribution of, traffic on various parts of 
the Federal-aid system is shown in Table 18. 

The routes selected for uniform numbering 
by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials ; including U. S. 2 from the New Hamp- 
shire State line opposite Lancaster, N. H., to 





U.S. Route No. 5, near Hartland. The road is surfaced 
with gravel. Note the standard caution sign 
Lake Champlain west of Alburg; U. S. 4 from 
White River Junction to the New York State 
line west of Fair Haven; U. S. 5 from the Mas- 
sachusetts State line south of Brattleboro to the 
Canadian boundary at Derby Line; and U. S. 7 
from the Massachusetts State line south of Pow- 
nal to the Canadian boundary north of Swanton; 
are the most important through traffic routes in 


Table 17—Motor vehicle utilization and mileage of Vermont highways by systems 



































Highway mileage Average daily Average 
vehicle-mileage dade 
Highway system Bas density 
; ea : of traffic 
Miles Per cent | Vehicle-miles | Per cent 
Aecllon’ aati eer nee One eee 1,043 ee 732,000 48.3 702 
INiimberedesotate-aldsrOutess ss seis et i.e © clste el olsen 925 6.3 271,000 17.9 293 
Wnmunmbered otate-aid TOULeS aac arian eee ch teen 2,494 tidied 318,000 21.0 128 
SISO WITET OAS MIS oe oe a cee cites cca ealcreys ores wranape sore! sis 10,120 69.4 195,000 1283 19 
Gt alee tees ettoe te ete Ae tien dhaaleatie 14,582 100.0 1,516,000 1000 7 ie ees 





1 Numbered State-aid routes other than Federal-aid routes. The numbered State-aid routes in 1926 included the 
Federal-aid system of 1,043 miles, and other numbered routes, 925 miles, a total of 1,968 miles. 
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Table 18—Average daily traffic on the Federal-aid system 








Section 


Highway mileage 








USS: Hlighwarys.)..3ck See aoe ae ee eee 
Othersiederalaidiroutese seta). eee eee 





Pederal aid): primary zsh fsa. agen Ore ee 
hederalvaidveecondary, epee ya tae eer ee tae 


Principal ‘trafic routes: enone a ee ee See 
Other Pederalzaidsroutes: eure eee ee 

















Do hicnway Mites 


PJ VEHICLE-MILES 


PER CENT OF TOTAL MILEAGE OF RURAL ROADS 
PER CENT OF TOTAL VEHICLE-MILEAGE ON RURAL ROADS 





FEDERAL-AID OTHER UNNUMBERED TOWN 
NUMBERED STATE-AID 
STATE-AID 
HIGHWAYS - 


Fic. 15.—Distribution of rural highway mileage and 
vehicle-mileage as between the Federal-aid roads, other 
numbered State-aid roads, unnumbered State-aid and 
town roads 


the State. These routes aggregating 525 miles, 
in length, approximately 50 per cent of the Fed- 
eral-aid system, carry approximately 60 per cent 
of the traffic on the system. 

The primary Federal-aid routes, 446 miles, 
three-sevenths of the Federal-aid system, carry 
53-0 per cent of the traffic on the system. 





Vehicle-mileage 





Average 
See eters Seinen PESTS ENTS eS rE Tp ey GENIKY 
: traffic 
Miles Per cent | Vehicle-miles | Per cent 
525 50.3 435,000 59.4 829 
518 49.7 297 ,000 40.6 573 
446 42.8 388 ,000 53. 870 
597 Se 344 ,000 47. 576 
102 9.8 153,000 20.9 1,500 
941 90.2 579,000 79.1 615 
1,043 100.0 732,000 100.0 702 
800 
702 


AVERAGE DAILY TRAFFIC DENSITY 
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Fic. 16.—A verage daily traffic density on the Federal-aid 
and other numbered State-aid highways, and on the 
unnumbered State-aid and town roads 
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The principal traffic routes of the Federal-aid 
system, including sections of U. S. 2, 4, 5, and 7 
adjacent to the cities and villages of Burlington, 
Rutland, Barre, Bennington, St. Johnsbury, Brat- 
tleboro, St. Albans, and Montpelier, and State-aid 
Routes 9 and ‘15 adjacent, respectively, to Ben- 
nington and Winooski, comprising 102 miles, or 
approximately Io per cent of the Federal-aid 
system, carry over 20 per cent of the total traffic 
on this system. 

The numbered State-aid roads, other than the 
Federal-aid routes, are secondary in importance 
to the Federal-aid highways but greatly exceed 
in importance the unnumbered State-aid roads 
and town roads. Included in the numbered State- 
aid routes other than Federal-aid are approx- 
imately 266 miles, 28.8 per cent of the total mile- 
age of this class, which carry a daily traffic of less 
than 200 vehicles per day. These routes carry 
only 13.8 per cent of the traffic on the routes of 
this system. Several of these routes are required 
as necessary connections to form a continuous 
highway system secondary in importance to the 
Federal-aid system. On these sections traffic 
will mcrease with the improvement of present 
surfaces, but a considerable portion of their mile- 
age will continue to be very low in traffic density. 


The unnumbered State-aid roads, as a whole 





carry but a small volume of traffic. There are, 
however, between 30 and 4o miles of highways 
in this group which carried over 500 vehicles per 
day in 1926. ‘These routes are short sections of 
connecting highways which could well be included 
in the State secondary system. 

‘A number of town roads carry no traffic or 
are abandoned routes, and town roads carrying 
less than five vehicles per day are frequent. 
Traffic on the town-road system is, with few ex- 
ceptions, extremely small in volume and local in 
nature, and these roads, therefore, present only 
minor problems as compared with the Federal- 
aid system. 

The relative mileage and use of the several 
highway systems by sections of the State are 
shown in Table 19. "These sections—the north- 
west and central, southwestern, southeastern, 
north-central, south-central and northeastern—are 
shown in Figure 6.7 

A comparison of the total traffic on Federal- 
aid highways in the six traffic sections is shown 
in Figure 17 and a comparison of the average 
traffic density on these roads in the several sec- 
tions in Figure 18. 


“The area included in each section is described on 
page 26. 
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Table 19—Motor vehicle utilization and mileage of Vermont highways in the six traffic sections 




























































































Highway mileage Vehicle-mileage Per cent Per cent Average 
eae ae 5 ns ee of total of total daily 
and section : 
lat traffi 
Miles Per cent Vehicle-miles | Per cent anor sombre ss aa 

Federal-aid system: 

Northwest and central... 272.4 20nd 241,100 32.9 16.7 32.8 885 
Southwestern. erode. 142.4 13.6 133,500 18.3 Wo, il 9) 938 
Southeastern mee ieee ZO tee, 1083 163,400 2253 Oe? 14.6 812 
INorth-centralien. 2. ae 202.3 19.4 89 , 400 A 19.9 16.0 442 
South-central newest. 173.8 167 86,500 11.8 28.0 TAS} 498 
Northeastern........... 50.9 4.9 18,100 DAS 9.1 2.9 356 

Total eee ewe Ca 1,043.0 100.0 732,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 702 

Numbered State-aid roads:! 

Northwest and central... 105.7 11.4 33,700 12.4 16.7 32.8 319 
Southwestern........... 232.9 Dod 74.200 lee 16.1 22 2 319 
Southeastern. sea Som 9.2 28,300 10.4 10.2 14.6 333 
iNorth-central sence 154.6 16.7 42,800 15.8 19.9 16.0 it 
South-centralae snr rere 240.7 26.0 64,700 23.9 28.0 lS 269 
Northeastern ai eerennn 106.3 ls 27,300 10.1 9.1 2.9 254 

SLOtal Meeiepen te ie 925.3 100.0 271,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 293 

Unnumbered State-aid roads: 

Northwest and central... 610.9 24.5 91,000 28.6 16.7 32.8 149 
Southwestern........... 471.7 18.9 79, 800 FAS il 16.1 22.2 169 
Southeastern........... 216.7 8.7 31,600 9.9 10.2 14.6 146 
INorth-central.. seme: 469.1 18.8 66, 700 P2150 19.9 16.0 142 
South-centrals. .....5..- 645.5 25.9 44,600 14.0 28.0 11.5 69 
Northeastern........... 79.8 See 4,300 1.4 9.1 2.9 54 

a otal eee ae roe a ee 2,493.7 100.0 318,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 128 

Town roads: 

: Northwest and central... 1,766 17.4 47,700 24.5 16.7 32.8 ait 
Southwestern........... 1,573 5 55 37, 800 19.4 16.1 22.2 24 
Southeastern. ........2- 1,412 14.0 32,500 16.7 10.2 14.6 23 
INoLth-centhalaeearn nani 2,092 20.7 41,900 21.5 19.9 16.0 20 
South-centrals ashe 2,810 27.8 30,900 15.8 28.0 TRS 11 
INoctheasternme eee 467 4.6 4,200 Dl On 2.9 9 

(Cotalsiwa es. eee 10,120 100.0 195,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 19 

All rural roads: 

Northwest and central... Does 18.9 413,500 Df Ss 16.7 32.8 150 
Southwestern........... 2,420 16.6 325,300 2S 16.1 22ae 134 
Southeastern eee eee 1,915 AG 255,800 16.9 10.2 14.6 134 
INOrEh=centha lem mtn: 2,918 20.0 240, 800 15.9 19.9 16.0 83 
South-centralaseraecnn ren 3,870 26.6 226,700 14.9 28.0 11.5 59 
INortheastern)..... <4. + 4. 704 4.8 53,900 Sa5 9.1 Deg 17 

Statestotal ae 14,582 100.0 1,516,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 104 











1 Numbered State-aid routes other than Federal-aid routes. 
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Table 20—Motor truck and passenger car utilization of Vermont highways by systems 





















































Motor truck miles Passenger car miles Total Ratio 
Highway system 1 ie ae ar mai truck miles 
to total 
Vehicle-miles | Per cent | Vehicle-miles | Per cent | Vehicle-miles | vehicle-miles 
Per cent 
Federal-aid system........... 42,400 39.6 689 , 600 49.0 732,000 5.8 
Numbered State-aid roads.... 20,000 18.7 251,000 17.8 271,000 7.4 
Unnumbered State-aid roads. . 24,400 22.8 293 , 600 20.8 318,000 Ustl 
cOwnptoads mraeeer eerie 20,300 18.9 174,700 12.4 195,000 10.4 
otalen ate stesso ste oe 107, 100 100.0 1,408,900 100.0 1,516,000 7.1 
1000 percentage of the total highway mileage and area 
938 = included in them. 
gs Be In the south-central and northeastern sections, 
& * 
Cigiog which are the most sparsely populated areas— 
a having but 14.4 per cent of the population in 37.1 
= Be per cent of the area—traffic is correspondingly 
< ce low. Of the Federal-aid highways, these sections 
: 442 have 21.6 per cent of the mileage and 14.3 per 
Z 400 a cent of the traffic; of the other numbered State- 
iS aid routes, 37.5 per cent of the mileage and 35.0 
< per cent of the traffic; of the unnumbered State- 
evar? aid routes, 29.1 per cent of the mileage and 15.4 





oO = 
SOUTH- NORTHWEST SOUTH- SOUTH- NORTH- NORTH- 
WESTERN AND CENTRAL EASTERN CENTRAL CENTRAL EASTERN 


TRAFFIC SECTION 
Fic. 18.—A verage daily traffic density on Federal-aid roads 
in the six traffic sections of the State 


Three sections, the northwest and central, the 
southwestern, and the southeastern, include 69.6 
per cent of the population in 43.0 per cent of the 
area. ‘These three sections, with 59.0 per cent 
of the Federal-aid system mileage, have 73.5 per 
cent of the traffic on this system. ‘The same sec- 
tions have 45.8 per cent of the other numbered 
State-aid routes and 50.2 per cent of the traffic 
on these routes; 52.1 per cent of the unnumbered 
State-aid routes and 63.6 per cent of the traffic 
on these routes; 46.9 per cent of the town roads 
and 60.6 per cent of the traffic on town roads. 
The distribution of mileage in the various classes 
of highway varies considerably, but in each case 
the percentage of the total rural traffic which is 
found in these sections considerably exceeds the 


per cent of the traffic; and of the town roads, 32.4 
per cent of the mileage and 17.9 per cent of the 
traffic. 

The level of traffic in the northwest and central, 
the southwestern, and the southeastern sections is 
considerably above the State average on all classes 
of highway. ‘The greatest variation is found on 
the Federal-aid system which includes in these 
sections the major part of the principal through 
routes that carry a large volume of foreign traffic 
in addition to the traffic produced in the area. 

Passenger car traffic is of predominant impor- 
tance on all highway systems, as shown in 
Table 20. 

The importance of long distance and foreign 
passenger car traffic on the Federal-aid system is 
indicated by the lower ratio of trucks to total 
traffic on these routes. The greater proportion 
of trucks on the town roads is explained by the 
absence of foreign passenger car traffic rather 
than any important truck traffic, since the average 
total traffic is only 19 vehicles per day. 
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Table 21—Passenger car miles and motor truck miles on the Federal-aid system and on all highways of 
Vermont in the six traffic sections 























Motor truck miles Passenger car miles Total Ratio 
Highway system a. truck-miles 
and section to total 
Vehicle-miles | Per cent | Vehicle-miles | Per cent | Vehicle-miles | vehicle-miles 
Federal-aid system: Per cent 
Northwest and central... 14,400 34.0 226,700 32.9 241,100 6.0 
Southwestern........... 7,800 18.4 125,700 18.2 133,500 5.8 
Southeastern............ 7,900 18.6 155,500 DD, 's 163,400 4.8 
INorthzcentral’ 2s. sa. eae 7,300 ide 82,100 11.9 89,400 8.2 
SOUtH-Centtalan ac sae ee 3,800 9.0 82,700 12.0 86,500 4.4 
Northeastern prem acter 1,200 2.8 16,900 265 18,100 6.6 
otal yrcee itcite sok 42,400 100.0 689 , 600 100.0 732,000 5.8 
All highways: 

’ Northwest and central... 30,400 28.4 383,100 PR 9) 413,500 7.4 
Southwestern........... 24,500 22.9 300, 800 21.3 325,300 WS 
Southeasternis 2.1 ee 14,000 ils} 48 241, 800 ie 255,800 One 
North-central........... 21,000 19.6 219, 800 15.6 240, 800 8.7 
south-central ec iaeiee 13,500 12.6 213,200 15.1 226,700 6.0 
Northeastern............ 3,700 3.4 50, 200 3.6 53,900 6.9 

slotal yeter weet 107, 100 100.0 1,408,900 100.0 1,516,000 Heil 
The composition of motor vehicle traffic also routes. The southeastern section, with trucks 


varies considerably by sections of the State, as 
indicated by Table 21, which shows passenger car 
miles and truck miles on the Federal-aid system 
and the total for all highways by sections of the 
State. 

On the Federal-aid system the ratio of truck 
traffic to total traffic varies from 4.4 per cent in 
the south-central section to 8.2 per cent in the 
north-central section. ‘The lowest proportion of 
trucking is found in the mountainous and sparsely 
populated south-central area, the highest in the 
north-central section which is less rugged and 
more highly developed agriculturally. The effect 
of long distance and foreign passenger car traffic 
is also evident. The south-central section includes 
parts of the important east-west through traffic 


forming 4.8 per cent of the total traffic, includes 
a part of U. S. Route 5 as well as the eastern 
part of the through east-west routes. The north- 
west and central and the southwestern sections 
also carry a large volume of through passenger 
car traffic, but this traffic is in part offset by the 
motor truck traffic developed in the area. 

The distribution of traffic on all roads as be- 
tween passenger cars and trucks is similar to the 
distribution on the Federal-aid system. The pro- 
portion of trucks is slightly greater due to the 
inclusion of the local traffic found on the minor 
routes. The highest ratio of trucking to total 
traffic is found in the north-central section and 
the lowest in the southeastern and south-central 
sections, 


COMPOSITION OF TRAFFIC 


Passenger Cars 


HE comparative use of the highways of the 

State by vehicles of Vermont and foreign 

registration, by city and farm-owned ve- 
hicles, and by various other types of vehicles can 
be expressed accurately in vehicles-miles.® 

The total passenger car use of the Federal- 
aid and numbered State-aid roads on an average 
day, during the transportation survey, was 940,600 
passenger car miles. The distribution of this 
traffic according to registration, ownership, type 
of trip, and type of usage of cars is shown in 
Table 22. 

Foreign traffic ® amounts to 344,300 passenger- 
car miles per day, or 36.6 per cent of the total 
passenger-car mileage, as shown in Figure 19. 

The traffic of farm-owned passenger cars com- 
prises 10.1 per cent and of city-owned passenger 
cars, 89.9 per cent of the total passenger car 
traffic on the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
routes as shown in Figure 20. 

The volume of farm-owned passenger car traffic 
varies with the agricultural development of the 
area served by the routes but is more nearly uni- 
form on all routes than is the case with city- 
owned traffic. On heavy-traffic routes, farm- 
owned traffic forms a very small part of the total. 
On light-traffic routes off the main routes of 
~ ® The various types of traffic as used in this and the fol- 
lowing section are defined as follows: 

State of registration: 
Vermont includes all motor vehicles registered in 
Vermont. 
Foreign includes all motor vehicles not registered in 
Vermont. 
Place of ownership: 

Farm includes all motor vehicles owned by persons re- 

siding on farms. 

City includes all motor vehicles owned by persons re- 

siding in cities, villages, or urban areas. 
Type of usage: 


Business indicates that the car on the trip recorded 
was being used for business purposes. 


Pleasure indicates that the car on the trip recorded was 


being used for pleasure or recreational purposes. 
Type of trip: 
Touring includes all trips of more than one day’s dura- 
tion taken primarily for recreation. 
Non-touring includes all other trips. 
Type of trucking: 
For hire includes all trucks engaged in hauling com- 
modities either on a contract or tariff basis. 
® For a discussion of the distribution of foreign traffic 
see pages 28 to 30 and Figure 7. 
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travel and not adjacent to centers of population, . 
farm-owned traffic forms a much larger part of 
total traffic. 





The approach to the Battle Monument at Bennington 


The importance of long distance touring traffic 
on Vermont highways is indicated by the fact 
that 14.3 per cent of the total passenger car traffic, 
measured in vehicle miles, is made up of touring 
trips. This traffic is largely of foreign registra- 
tion and limited to the main through routes and 
routes leading to points of historic or scenic 
interest, 

Approximately two-thirds of the passenger car 
traffic, measured in vehicle-miles, on the Federal- 
aid and other numbered State-aid routes is made 
up of cars used for pleasure or recreational pur- 
poses. This traffic is limited largely to the main 
routes of travel, the scenic routes, and routes in 
the summer resort areas. 

The different types of passenger car traffic vary 
greatly in length of trip as shown in Table 23. 
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Of the total passenger car traffic over one-half 100 
is made up of cars traveling less than 30 miles 
per trip, and approximately 20 per cent of cars 90 
traveling over 200 miles per trip. Of traffic of 
cars registered in Vermont almost two-thirds 80 
7) 
Table 22—Composition of passenger car traffic ( = 
on the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid = 70 = 
roads a Pa 
SS =} 
Ae oc 
Daily Percentage of 25 7 
Type of passenger daily passenger a 2 
passenger car traffic car-miles car-miles oe = 
at 
eens ok 
S 40 o 
State of registration: 5 im 
WenilOne eee 596,300 63.4 oI os ef 
Eorelgnm eta 344, 300 36.6 e Ke 
Place of ownership: p: ud 
Citys eo. eae 845 , 600 89.9 20 
PATI cura sroer ere 95 ,000 10.1 
Type. of trip: 
Touriness Me eee 134,500 14.3 ue 
Non-touring....... 806, 100 85.7 
Type of usage: 0 
BUSINESS ee rset 317,000 38.511 PASSENGER MOTOR 
Pleasure.......... 623,600 66.3 alee PRC 
Fic. 19.—Relation of Vermont and foreign passenger car 
AlISEY DeSean 940, 600 100.0 and motor truck traffic on Federal-aid and other num- 


bered State-aid routes 





Table 23—Distribution of passenger car traffic by length of trip! 





Type of passenger car traffic 





Length of trip 











Total | Vermont | Foreign City Farm | Touring a Business | Pleasure 
Miles Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Messtthane! Onemereeesr 29.8 42.0 10.8 Oeil 75.6 0.0 36.3 43.0 23.1 
LOS STOR ci seatrasueeras 16.1 21.9 6.9 16.1 150) 0.0 19.6 21.6 IS} 68) 
2 see) 0 en STane, aehs 6.9 8.7 4.1 7.0 Sho fh 0.0 8.4 7.9 6.4 
30=7.39 ariceeiasie ce: eer 5.0 onl G1 Sal 2a 0.0 6.1 5.0 5.0 
40549 Nee 3.8 4.5 Dat 3.9 1.0 0.0 4.6 35S 3.8 
5S0=75 0 Mere ee ae 9 it 2.6 2.0 DS 0.0 0.4 2.8 ihe 7 2a 
O0= 769 ine tionis ne ess 1.9 AA 1.6 TES 0.3 0.5 22 Dat 1.8 
DO 819: Sarees eaten eve 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 0.7 1.1 1.9 1.6 1.8 
BO= 89 sitar Peters ete: 15 8 1.8 15 0.0 1.0 1.6 1.3 1.6 
9090 sera s oie oie oe 1.4 12 hod 5 0.0 0.8 1.5 0.9 ih # 
1OQ=149 Neer eae Sod! S56) fs}, 11 5.9 1.0 4.2 5.6 4.6 5.7 
1502199 Siac aoe 4.0 1.4 8.1 4.1 0.0 6.4 305 2.4 4.8 
2002290 a. Merch trarars 8.4 1.8 18.8 8.8 0.0 27.6 4.3 2.8 153 
S00%& Oven eee tg 1.0 28.5 Wd) 0.0 58.0 1.6 deed 17.0 
‘Total Sasreutceree 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





1 Based upon a total of 8,262 cars. 
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Fic. 20.—Relation of city and farm passenger car and 
motor truck traffic on the Federal-aid and other num- 
bered State-aid routes 


cover less than 30 miles per trip and less than 
three per cent over 200 miles; of the traffic of 
farm-owned cars, 94.3 per cent cover less than 
30 miles per trip and there is no traffic of more 
than 200 miles per trip; of business traffic over 70 
per cent is made up of vehicles traveling less than 
30 miles per trip and less than 5 per cent over 
200 miles. 

Approximately 50 per cent of foreign traffic is 
made up of vehicles traveling over 200 miles per 
trip; of touring traffic, 85.6 per cent is of this 
character; and of pleasure or recreational traffic, 
28.3 per cent is by vehicles making over 200 
miles per trip. 

The distribution by length of trip, as shown 
in Table 23, is based on the entire trip from point 
of origin to point of destination, which—particu- 
larly for long-distance traffic—includes a consid- 
erable mileage on highways of adjacent States. 
The average total trip mileage and trip mileage 
on highways of Vermont for each type of pas- 
senger car traffic are shown in Table 24. 

The average mileage on Vermont highways 
traveled per trip by cars of foreign registration 


is approximately three times as great as that of 
Vermont cars. City-owned cars travel four times 
as far on Vermont highways as farm-owned cars; 
and pleasure or recreational cars use the Vermont 
highways for distances that average twice as great 
as the trips of business cars on the highways of 
the State. The number of passengers per car also 
varies considerably with the various types of 





A dangerous railroad grade crossing eliminated by the 
construction of Federal-aid Project No. 58, an im- 
provement of the Summit Road between Gassetts and 
North Clarendon. The new road is surfaced with 
gravel, 


Table 24—-Average mileage per trip and average 
passengers per car for various types of pass- 
enger car traffic 








Average mileage 





per trip! 
Average 
Type of traffic number of 
On passengers 
Total Vermont per car 
highways 
State of registration: 
Wermonten anna 31 24 Dell 
NOSE. ocace or 199 (ls 30 
Place of ownership: 
Citve oe wasaennre 102 46 2.8 
anne eer 12 ill 2.4 
Type of trip: 
So unin Cae 348 118 Sloe) 
Non-touring..... 47 30 Del 
Type of usage: 
Business........ 38 25 1.9 
Pleasure. meee 123 52 See 

















1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of the trip- 
mileage of cars observed. This average is influenced 
greatly by exceptionally long trips, but provides a reliable 
basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 
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traffic. Business cars average 1.9 persons per car 
as compared with 3.2 persons per car for pleasure 
or recreational cars; other variations are largely 
the result of variations in the proportion of busi- 
ness cars in each group. | 


Motor Trucks 
Average daily motor truck use of the Federal- 
aid and other State-aid highways during the pe- 
riod of the survey was 62,400 vehicle-miles. The 
distribution of this traffic by place of registration, 


The use of the Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid roads by trucks for hire totals 13,900 
truck-miles per day, or 22.2 per cent of the total 
truck use of these highways. ‘These trucks are 
engaged principally in the hauling of clay, gravel, 
sand, stone, milk, lumber, used household furni- 
ture, and general freight. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the trucks operating for hire are engaged 
in the transportation of these commodities. ‘The 
average net cargo of trucks operated for hire is 





A section of concrete pavement constructed with Federal aid on U.S. Route No.7, near Pownal 


ownership and type of trucking is shown in Table 
Ps, 

The proportionate use of highways in the State 
by trucks of foreign registration is considerably 
less than the use by foreign passenger cars. As 
shown in Table 25 and Figure 19, only 9.6 per 
cent of the total motor truck miles is produced 
by foreign trucks. 

Foreign trucks operate primarily upon the prin- 
cipally traveled routes near the State boundaries. 
Used household furniture, fresh fruits, groceries, 
gasoline, and bakery goods are the principal com- 
modities hauled by them. 

Little difference was found in the average net 
cargo hauled by Vermont and foreign trucks, 
that of the former being 2,460 pounds and of 
the latter 2,360 pounds. 


Table 25—Composition of motor truck traffic on 
the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid roads 


Per cent of 
total daily 
truck-miles 


Average 
daily 
truck-miles 


Type of truck traffic 


State of registration: 


Vermonticene ta: sae 56,400 90.4 
Roreion spasm siete ee 6,000 9.6 
Type of trucking: 
For hire 20 eecee cee 13,900 BAe?) 
Other than for hire..... 48,500 77.8 
Place of ownership: 
Citynitey a eee 50, 600 81.1 
Barn: Sacto oe 11,800 18.9 
Total einen aes 62,400 100.0 
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Table 26—Distribution of motor truck traffic by 
length of trip! 














: Motor Net cargo 
Length! of trip trucks tonnage 

Miles Per cent Per cent 
Wessel hang O ee insiae te sea 45.2 42 4 
1 O10 Merten nse 22.9 25.8 
DAU PAD o.0 150k CRRA ance 10.3 9.5 
SPSS? ad paige oS ete 6.3 6.4 
AQ AG Mire ren ens ete ac, ts 5.0 5.0 
SUE or oss 0 ate a a a 2.8 2.8 
GUS GO MM etter ticdesaa ee ces 1&3 
TADESTAU: oo ea chs Picco A 1.0 diet 
SUSRO Mmraa retary mies Tate. s oc 0.8 On7 
SSS Nees Wem ate kc Mel 0.6 0.6 
LOGFand#oVver sone ter. > © 3.8 4.1 
TIGER A es aa 100.0 100.0 





1 Based upon 3,163 loaded trucks. 


3,300 pounds as compared with 2,240 pounds for 
other trucks. 

City-owned trucks comprise 81.1 per cent of the 
motor truck use of the same systems as shown in 
Table 25 and Figure 20. The loads carried by 
city-owned trucks are considerably greater than 
those hauled by farm-owned trucks. The average 
net cargo hauled by city trucks is 2,710 pounds 
as compared with 1,270 pounds for farm-owned 
trucks. This small cargo hauled by farm-owned 
trucks and a correspondingly low gross weight in- 
dicate that the use of the highways of the State 
_by farm-owned trucks is mainly by small-capacity 
trucks, hauling light loads. . 

That motor truck traffic is primarily a local 
and short-haul movement is shown by Table 26. 
Of the loaded trucks observed on the principal 
highways of the State, 45.2 per cent were travel- 
ing less than 10 miles per trip, and 78.4 per cent 
less than 30 miles. Of the net tonnage of com- 
modities transported 42.7 per cent was being 
hauled less than 10 miles, and 78.0 per cent less 


Table 27—-Average mileage per trip and average 
weight per truck for various types of motor 
truck traffic 




















Average mileage Average 
per trip! weight 
Type of i eee Oe ee 
truck traffic On 
Total | Vermont oe Gross 
- |highways AERO. 

State of registration: Pounds} Pounds 
Vermonters 19 16 2,460 | 6,660 
Forel ones 59 30 2,360 | 7,260 

Type of trucking: 

Fomhiressaas- 24 18 3,300 | 8,040 
Other than for 
hirene tea aern cs 23 18 2,240 | 6,380 

Place of ownership: 

(City seer: 26 20 2,710 | 7,200 
iain] ear reese 12 11 1,270 | 4,440 

















1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of trip 
mileage of trucks observed. This average is influenced 
by the relatively small number of long trips but provides 
a reliable basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 


than 30 miles. Only 7.8 per cent of the net 
tonnage hauled by loaded trucks was transported 
60 miles or more. 

The distribution by lengths of trip, as shown 
in Table 26, is based on the total trip from point 
of origin to point of destination, which—particu- 
larly for the longer trips—includes the mileage 
traveled on highways of adjacent States. The 
average total trip mileage, the trip mileage on the 
highways of Vermont, the average net cargo 
weight and the average gross weight per truck 
for each type of truck traffic are shown in Table 
ope. 

The average distance traveled.on Vermont high- 
ways per trip by foreign trucks is almost double 
that of Vermont trucks. The length of trips by 
trucks operated for hire and other trucks is uni- 
form; but city-owned trucks travel almost twice 
as far as farm-owned trucks per trip. 
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Table 28—Comparison of area, population, highway mileage, and traffic in the six traffic sections 
‘ : Average daily 
Highway miles vehicle-miles 
Section Area Population rg 
1920 
Federal- All Federal- All 
aid system highways aid system highways 
Square miles 
Northwest and central. 2...2...-. 1,519.9 115,646 272.4 PD pays 241,100 413,500 
SOUCIWESLEE aba anti eerie cere 1,467.4 78,126 142.4 2,420 133,500 325,300 
Southeastern tana once acre eee 930.9 51,489 201.2 1,915 163 , 400 255,800 
INGrth=centtaless eee 1,816.0 56,398 202.3 2,918 89 , 400 240, 800 
Southecentralieeyamce acento core 2,556.6 40,427 173.8 3,870 86,500 226,700 
INortheasternie warcacictreen terse te 833.2 10, 342 50.9 704 18,100 53,900 
LO taleeM thee eee 9,124.0 352,428 1,043.0 14,582 732,000 1,516,000 
Per cent of Per cent of average 
nae Pepeeat Peenrat highway miles daily vehicle-miles 
eo of area population a rat 7a | ce ae 
Federal-aid | All highways| Federal-aid | All highways 
Northwest and central........... 16.7 32.8 26.1 18.9- 32.9 Ze 
Southwestern ae ese or 16.1 DBO Be 13.6 16.6 iG) 21-5 
Southeasternters:+ ot ae cnet ee: 1032 14.6 19.3 13.1 Doms 16.9 
iINorth-centralacan seine cece 19.9 16.0 19.4 20.0 12:2 15.9 
Southecent&al Aer. santo ree chs 28.0 deo for 26.6 11.8 14.9 
INoctheastetti@em cart corer ORL 2.9 4.9 4.8 DOS SES 
HOtal tee cov uk weret aes et 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Average daily vehicle-miles | Average daily vehicle-miles 
Federal-aid syst i 
Population Napoaiaron ederal-aid system all highways 
Section per aa Hae idee 7 Bet 
dies Per square} Per high- | per- | Persquare| Per high- | per- 
mile way mile | son mile way mile | son 
Northwest and central...... 76 0.4 158.6 885.1 Del, 272.1 150.1 3.9 
Southwesterncomiei see ete er 53 — 2.1 91.0 937.5 ed Da eal 134.4 4.2 
Southeasterne sen eeie 55 8.9 17 Seo tte a 2 (274.8 133.6 5.0 
INontih=centtallaen initia nae 31 — 3.1 49.2 441.9 1.6 132.6 82.5 4.3 
South-central sapere cre 16 —11.1 33.8 497.7 inal 88.7 58.6 5.6 
iINortheasterne weenie 12 — 2.5 Oley 355.6 1.8 64.7 76.6 Si2e 
Totalnen cere 39 — 1.0 80.2 701.8 Dil 166.2 104.0 4.3 

















1 Minus (—) indicates decrease. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC AND POPULATION 


IGHWAY traffic is primarily a means of 

local transportation. ‘The daily volume 

in any given area is generally dependent 
quite largely upon the population of the area, 
since population reflects motor vehicle registra- 
tion and highway use. 

In Vermont, however, an important part of the 
_ passenger car traffic is made up of tourist and 
recreational traffic originating in other States, and 
such traffic is mainly a comparatively long dis- 
tance movement which has little relationship to 
the population of the area. Excluding foreign 
passenger car traffic, only 27.4 per cent of pas- 
senger car traffic and 20.7 per cent of total truck 
traffic is made up of vehicles traveling 30 miles 
or more per trip. Approximately three-fourths 
of the traffic of vehicles registered in the State 
is produced in any given area in Vermont within 
a radius of 30 miles. : 

The relationship between traffic and population 
in the State is shown in Figure 6. The greater 
density of traffic in.and adjacent to the areas of 
densest population is evident. 

A comparison of area, population, highway 
mileage, and highway traffic in the six traffic 
sections of the State is shown in Table 28. 

The northwest and central section is the most 
densely populated area of the State, having a den- 
sity almost double the State average. In the 


southwestern and southeastern sections, popula- 
tion density is approximately one-third higher 
than the State average. ‘The remaining sections 
are below the State average in population density, 
that of the south-central section being less than 
one-half, and of the northeastern section less than 
one-third of the State average. 

A more detailed analysis of the distribution of 
population is shown in Table 20. 

Approximately 5 per cent of the area of the 
State has a population density of 100 persons per 
square mile or over, and in this area nearly 4o 
per cent of the total population resides. Over 
half of the State has a population of less than 25 
persons per square mile, and in this area resides 
approximately one-fifth of the population. 

The areas having a population density of 100 or 
more persons per square mile are limited to the 
northwest and central, the southwestern and the 
southeastern sections. 

Analysis of the data presented for each section 
in Tables 28 and 29 indicates the characteristics 
of each section which are important in determin- 
ing present and future highway requirements. 

The northwest and central section is the most 
important traffic area in the State, has the greatest 
density of population, the greatest volume of 
traffic per mile of highway, and is exceeded only 
by the southwestern section in traffic per mile on 


Table 29—Area and population in the six traffic sections of the State classified by density of population 
per square mile in 1920 























‘ _ | Per cent of population residing 

Per cent of area having Spee in areas having a population 
eae lation per square mile of per equsremilerol 
ection 
0-24. 25-99 100 & over 0-24 25-99 100 & over 
Per cent | Percent | Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Norte eral GMAW, oh bo oes ocupuaveseuas 25.6 OS. 7/ Seni 5.8 36.5 Se at 
SOLE IWWESCERIT EMT Re cas la bocee tra atte a Mearns 39.9 SRS 6.3 oe 2 1 7 4501 
SGUtHeAaSterin cate h ares ane een ern. enhis aie Sele8) 42.8 19.7 13.4 28.0 58.6 
INOLEECem tia lemegte emer nacre eee eta suey ine ches 50.9 48.6 0.5 29.2 62.0 8.8 

SOUGHECeN tral aiemee eran cach eee tctm at eee eco 87.9 D2 EO Ale ae eaoed te 70.7 29.3 ah aap ete 

IO ELREIRIUS 3 a, Wig Gro a Oo I oe ns Oe 86.5 GEOR halle patent 3 58.3 ALA 5 eit: ae etean 
Wyayeey |S arate Gok Gee Ree ERE ene are ee See 38.2 4.6 Dil 39.8 38.9 
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the Federal-aid highway system. Its population 
is slowly increasing, and 57.7 per cent resides in 
8.7 per cent of its area. In this section a large 
volume of traffic may be expected on the principal 
routes connecting the centers of population. Since 
a large part of the population is concentrated in 
a small area, the demand for highway service on 
the minor traffic roads—the unnumbered State-aid 
and town roads—will continue to be small. The 
highway needs of this area during the immediate 
future can only be served by the construction of 
surfaces adequate for the increasing traffic on 
the principal traffic routes. 


eg 


The southwestern section is third in popula- 
tion density and second in density of traffic on 
the highway system as a whole, but in traffic 
density on the Federal-aid system it ranks first. 
Of its total population, 45.1 per cent resides in 
6.3 per cent of the area, and 39.9 per cent of the 
area has a population of less than 25 persons per 
square mile. Population of the section decreased 
between 1910 and 1920, but the more important 
cities and villages are increasing in population. 
Traffic is largely concentrated on the Federal-aid 
highways and the more important numbered State- 
aid routes. ‘This section includes a part of U. S. 
Route 7 and other important through routes on 
which foreign traffic may be expected to increase. 


Placing riprap on the Sand Bar highway, between South Hero and Nutton 


The more important present traffic routes will re- 
quire improvement to meet future traffic needs. | 
Traffic on the minor routes will remain small. 

The southeastern section, occupying the narrow 
valley between the Green Mountains and the Con- 
necticut River, is small in area and ranks second 
in population density. Almost 20 per cent of its 
area has a population of 100 or more persons per 
square mile. It is increasing in population more 
rapidly than any other section of the State, but 
the increase is limited to the more important vil- 
lages. This section ranks first in traffic on the 
Federal-aid system per square mile of area and 





per person, indicating the comparatively large 
mileage of Federal-aid highways in the area. It 
also exceeds the State average in total traffic per 
person, indicating the importance of foreign traffic 
in the area. Its highway needs are similar to 
those of the northwest and central and south- 
western sections, and traffic on the important high- 
ways is similar in its characteristics to the traffic 
in the above sections. The main routes will re- 
quire further improvement, but on the minor 
routes traffic will remain small, and will not de- 
mand much improvement. 

The north-central section has a population den- 
sity slightly below the State average and its popu- 
lation is more uniformly distributed than that of 
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the other sections of the State. It is primarily 
an agricultural region and traffic is more widely 
diffused than in the sections previously discussed. 
Traffic on the Federal-aid system is, therefore, 
lower in proportion to total traffic than in the 
other sections of the State. Foreign traffic is of 
less importance and highway requirements are 
primarily the need for improved medium and 
minor traffic routes. Population is decreasing 
slowly, but the section is developing agriculturally. 

The south-central section, comprising the rugged 
Green Mountain area, has a very small and de- 
creasing population. It has no centers of popu- 
lation, and 87.9 per cent of its area has a popula- 
tion density of less than 25 persons per square 
mile. ‘Traffic is correspondingly small, although 
traffic on the Federal-aid highways is similar to 


that in the north-central section. Traffic per 
person on the Federal-aid highways is equal to 
the State average and total traffic per person 
greatly exceeds the State average, indicating the 
importance of traffic originating in other areas. 
The principal through and connecting routes will 
carry a medium volume of traffic, while the traffic 
on other routes will remain very small. 

The northeastern section is a relatively unde- 
veloped part of the State. Population is very 
small and decreasing. ‘Traffic per mile of high- 
way is small and highway mileage also low in 
proportion to area. Highway needs in this area 
will be met by providing service for traffic of 
medium density on a very limited mileage of 
highways. ‘Traffic on the remaining highways 
will be very small. 


FORECAST OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


INCE no adequate historical series of traffic 
S records are available in Vermont, it is im- 
possible to make a forecast based directly 
upon past trends. In States where historical series 
of traffic records are available, highway traffic and 
motor vehicle registration have been found to in- 
crease at equal rates. A comparison of highway 
traffic and motor vehicle registration in Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin is shown in Figure 21.7° 
Vermont varies from these States with respect 
to traffic growth principally in the volume of 
foreign traffic on the more important highways 
and in the rate of population increase. The pro- 
portion of foreign traffic on Vermont highways 
was recorded at 33 points during a traffic count 
conducted by the State Highway Department in 
August, 1924. At 32 of these points, which were 
similar in location to stations of the 1926 survey, 
it was found that 38.1 per cent of the cars were 
of foreign registration. At the 32 similarly lo- 
cated stations during the 1926 survey it was found 


For a detailed presentation of highway traffic and 
motor vehicle registration data in each of these States see 
“Report of a Survey of Transportation on the State High- 
way System of Connecticut,” 1926; “The Maine High- 
way Transportation Survey,” Public Roads, Vol. 6, No. 
3, May, 1925; and “Report of a Survey of ‘Transporta- 
tion on the State Highway System of Ohio,” 1927. 


that 38.6 per cent of the traffic was foreign. In 
New Hampshire, which also has a large volume 
of foreign traffic, traffic counts obtained in 1918, 
1922 and 1926 indicate that foreign traffic at 
corresponding points was 41 per cent of the total 
in 1918; 40 per cent in 1922; and 48 per cent in 
1926, 
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NOTE: SINCE THE MAGNITUDES INVOLVED IN THE 
DATA VARY GREATLY, THEY HAVE BEEN PLOTTED 
ON LOGARITHMIC SCALES. THE RESULTING 
GURVES HAVE BEEN MOVED VERTICALLY 
TO PERMIT EASY COMPARISON OF THE 
RATES OF INCREASE OF TRAFFIC 
AND REGISTRATION IN THE 
SEVERAL STATES. 
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Fic. 21—Trends of highway traffic and motor vehicle 
registration in Massachusetts, Maryland, Maine, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, 
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These data indicate that foreign traffic in these 
States is increasing slightly more rapidly than 
local traffic and that a forecast of total traffic on 
Vermont highways based on motor vehicle regis- 
tration in the State would be conservative, but for 
a short period of years would represent total 
traffic with reasonable accuracy. 

Motor vehicle registration can be predicted on 
the basis of exact records available since 1913. 
The increase in motor vehicle registration is a 
function of two variables, (1) increase in popula- 
tion, and (2) the increase in ownership and use 
of motor vehicles in proportion to population, 
measured by the number of persons per motor 
vehicle. 

Population, motor vehicle registration, and per- 
sons per car from 1913 to 1926 and extended to 
1936 are shown in Table 30. 

The persons per car for each year from 1913 to 
1925 and the extension of the trend to 1936 are 
shown in Figure 22. 

The trend of motor vehicle registration in Ver- 
mont from 1913 to 1926, inclusive, indicates an 
increase in registration of 39.8 per cent between 
1926 and 1931, and of 24.5 per cent between 1931 
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and 1936, or an increase of 74.0 per cent for the 
10-year period from 1926 to 1936.11 Assuming 
a uniform rate of increase in traffic and motor 
vehicle registration, traffic may be expected to 
increase in the same ratio as the registration. 
This rate of increase in highway traffic will ap- 
ply for the State as a whole. ‘Traffic originating 
in the areas of the State which are rapidly in- 
creasing or decreasing in population will increase 
more or less rapidly than the average. Such 
areas, however, are small and, considering the 
volume of traffic on the principal highways which 
originates outside of the immediate local areas, 
the application of a uniform rate of traffic in- 
crease to the entire State is justified.t* 
The expected traffic in 1931 was obtained by 
applying the rates of motor vehicle registration 


“ Based on actual registration in 1926, which is the 
measure of traffic for this year, and estimated registration 
in 1931 and 1036. 

“The validity of this assumption is substantiated by 
an analysis of registration increase by towns in New 
Hampshire for the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive. Not- 
withstanding variations in population density, population 
trends and present persons per car, the rate of decrease 
in persons per car in the different areas was very uniform. 
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Fic. 22.—Number of persons per motor vehicle in Vermont by years 
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and traffic increase to the 1926 traffic at each sur- 
vey station. The resulting forecast of traffic at 
each station is shown in Appendix II. 

Industrial or recreational resort development, 
as well as changes affecting the present highway 
system as to location of routes, routing of traffic, 
detours, and condition of improvement, will in- 
fluence traffic on short sections of highway, and 
it is not expected that the estimates of traffic for 
1931 and 1936 will in all cases reflect the actual 
traffic on each section of highway in these years, 
but it is believed that the estimates will reflect, 
with reasonable accuracy, highway traffic on the 
Federal-aid and numbered State-aid highway 
systems. 





A stone base under construction north of St. Albans 
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Table 30—Comparison of population and the number of motor vehicles in the State of Vermont 





Registration of motor 
vehicles (hundreds) 


Persons per car 








Vent Population! 
(hundreds) Em 
Actual |Estimated| Actual | Estimated 
MNES 5 Foc s Sag bes MCI Pr RES ER ICOae. Ce eo Peea 3,548 59 62 60.0 57.6 
LO AR NER Lae RCC ue Te Se ede te ee eel 8 3,544 85 85 41.8 41.6 
TOMS, 5.6.5. sto kin Aus SR CORA FER CIRO NET OR marae NE i se a 3,541 115 114 30.8 Sih. al 
1D 1 GUM ec rere roe eet siete GB cohoaiivet ule ahs ols 4 ceisler Ses Bab Sil 157 149 22.6 23.8 
MOY) 5. oo 0:6 86 DRO Sh Bee aie Ayr gr eee $8) 216 188 16.3 18.8 
NOMS) sos. Seo. Bet bese ORR LS BEE Oe Oe a ae ene ae 3 ee 226 233 15.6 dS 
OO MPEP rer Rar A SIM cing, PE AS oct che aetna ot eo aes 3,526 268 284 13,2 12.4 
TED 6 com exe OR caaeect i SRA Gee CRY ER Rc te 3,524 316 339 hal 10.4 
1 2M es Soha, aS Lt Ae o* le, Steet ahs Uucobe Se 3,524 373 397 9.46 8.87 
NOOR oun ote: bc! REURCRE 70 ts ERR Tee vile ea Be o24 439 459 8.03 7.68 
NORE 6 oss ce Sith aro 6B BUS ERA IS OR Eee ern ae 3,524 528 523 6.68 6.74 
TE 3 Sb oo, o at 6 IRR Chciack oe ee a 3,524 612 589 5.76 5.99 
1925 ee tet EL one iat ntol, ahng benny -dks Suorem oie eas 3,524 696 655 SEOn 5.38 
LOD CMR TREE ote tote ceo suatncdansieatls kaa irshals a anOiter Bua aie wa 3,524 741 722 4.76 4.88 
NEVE stokes Mol ce CAR NANCE RR ees ne Sta ear Se OA. hie earns ee EGS. fore ene 4.47 
92S IN RINE aes. tn Raccautnc hate Sibeeve) Seaviuy slid s cinmetaras a, cial 365 24 me erates ais 8533.25. | Sacer 4.13 
UNE et SO A IR Boa, a BiSo4 ae Nh sae VT dbl d eats taes 3.85 
EO) =, sc cuter os Bek POE ERE BRN HES: HS PR ee a I SHO Bs NERS Ui en OTT OIERS eee 3.61 
TOE , vc oa hd o MERON ce ae UAE IR PI Hes CeCe are seen ne B45 Ded ail cae ness 1036 ale eee 3.40 
THEY 15 oo sda dlpes its ORS ch OPER ee oI Din RSI ae een en eo SH VHS | Mewrcres Sua o Oe 17290 S| eee ee DTS 




















1 Population as of July 1, each year, For the years 1913 to 1923, inclusive, the populations given are Bureau of Census 


estimates. 
which assumes an unchanging population. 


Those for the years 1924 to 1936, inclusive, are extensions by the method used by the Bureau of the Census, 


TRAFFIC CLASSIFICATION 


HE fundamental purpose of any highway 

improvement is the provision of adequate 

service for the volume and type of traffic 
which is using and will use each section of high- 
way, and the guiding economic principle is the 
selection of the class of improvement which will 
provide maximum traffic service at a minimum 
total cost including capital costs, maintenance and 
repair costs, salvage value, and vehicle operating 
costs. 

The proper selection of highway improvements 
suitable for the various conditions to be met dur- 
ing the life of the improvement should be based 
on the principal physical and traffic factors domi- 
nating each section of highway requiring improve- 
ment. 

The serviceability of a given type of improve- 
ment is influenced greatly by soil, subgrade, drain- 
age, climatic and other physical conditions as well 
as by the design, quality of materials, construc- 
tion methods, and characteristics of the traffic, 
particularly heavy motor truck wheel loads. The 
type of surface and the design selected for a given 
improvement should be the type and design which 
will most economically serve present and expected 
traffic, under existing soil, subgrade, drainage, 
climatic and other physical characteristics. 

To provide a basis for the establishment of a 
balanced program of highway improvement to 
meet traffic needs in Vermont a traffic classifica- 
tion of Vermont highways has been established 
on the basis of the principal traffic data, which 
are (1) total present motor vehicle traffic and 
estimated traffic in 1931 and 1936, (2) total truck 
traffic, and (3) traffic of large capacity trucks. 
The highways are classified in three groups, des- 
ignated as major, medium and minor traffic routes 
or sections of routes, according to their average 
daily present and estimated future traffic. 

Routes or sections of routes carrying 1,500 or 
more motor vehicles are classed as major routes; 
those carrying from 800 to 1,500 vehicles medium 
routes ; and those carrying less than 800 vehicles 
minor routes. ‘The routes or sections of routes 
are classified on the basis of the observed 1926 
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traffic, and the estimated traffic in 1931. The 
estimated traffic in 1936 is employed to indicate 
the probable classification in that year. 

Highways classed as major traffic sections in- 
clude the routes carrying 1,500 or more vehicles 
in 1926, termed Major 1 sections, and also those 
routes or sections carrying less than 1,500 vehicles 
in 1926 but which are expected to carry 1,500 or 
more vehicles by 1931. ‘This latter group, termed 
Major 2 sections, and included in the major clas- 
sification since any proposed construction on these 
sections will carry in excess of 1,500 vehicles dur- 
ing all or a substantial part of the expected life 
of the improvement. 

Highways classed as medium traffic sections in- 
clude all sections carrying between 800 and 1,500 
vehicles in 1926, exclusive of the sections that are 
expected to carry 1,500 or more vehicles by 1931. 
The Medium 1 group includes those sections 
which are expected to carry I,500 or more ve- 
hicles by 1936 and the Medium 2 group those 
sections carrying between 800 and 1,500 vehicles 
in 1926 which are expected to carry less than 1,500 
vehicles by 1936. 

Included in the medium traffic group are also 
those sections carrying less than 800 vehicles in 
1926 but which are expected to carry between 800 
and 1,500 vehicles by 1931. ‘This group, termed 
Medium 3, is included in the medium classification 
on the theory that improvements made on these 
routes should be designed to carry in excess of 
800 vehicles. Such improvements, however, are 
not urgently required at the present time and the 
improvement of these routes should normally be 
deferred until the completion of the more ur- 
gently needed improvement in the higher classifi- 
cation. 

Highways expected to carry less than 800 ve- 
hicles in 1931 are included in the minor classifica- 
tion. ‘The Minor 1 group includes those sections 
expected to carry more than 800 vehicles by 1936 
and the Minor 2 group those sections expected 
to carry less than 800 vehicles in 1936. 

These classes and the traffic limits of each class 
are summarized in the following tabulation: 
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1 Northwestern and Central 


AVERAGE DAILY MOTOR VEHICLES 
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1500 or over 
1500 or over 
1500 or over 
800— 1500 
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800—1500 
Less than 800 


ESTIMATED TRAFFIC SHOWN BY BROKEN LINES 


FIG. 23 





ENGINEER REPRODUCTION PLANT, U. S. ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 6999 





THE FEDERAL-AID SYSTEM 
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Average daily motor vehicles 





Traffic 
classification! 
1926 

Major 1...... 1,500 or over 
WENO Be oodoc 800-1,500 
Medium 1....} 800-1,500 
Medium 2....| 800-1,500 
Medium 3... .| less than 800 
Minor 15... less than 800 


LOS! 





1936 





1,500 or over 
1,500 or over 
800—1,500 
800-1,500 
800-1,500 
less than 800 
less than 800 





1,500 or over 
1,500 or over 
1,500 or over 
800—-1,500 
800—1,500 
800—1,500 
less than 800 





Minoreneeeen less than 800 


1 The traffic classification for 1931 and 1936 is based on 
average traffic in 1926. 


Table 31—Traffic classification of Vermont 





























highways! 

. : . Per cent of 

Traffic classification Miles comics 
IM aj Otel eps ro heratuete cole: 49.1 Dae 
IMiaijors Zier aie cite ois sealers 129.5 5.9 
Motalemajomeere oes: 178.6 ond 
IVieciuiiiel Meee neces ree oe 88.9 AL al 
Mecitiine2 ae nee: 84.1 3.8 
INGE TNT Bie Seis, waetne ab cenemenetc SUOd 15.6 
shetalemectiui. sere cies Sils.v 23n5 
Man Oni eee Acs ac: 215e1 9.8 
Minor 2 te eee eid etme 1,284.4 58.6 
Motalemino tener ee 1,499.5 68.4 
otalwalleroutesa.n wit: 2,193.8 100.0 











1 Highways classified include all routes carrying any 
appreciable density of traffic in 1926. 


The above traffic limits are based primarily upon 
experience and present practices in Vermont. The 
upper limit of the minor group is higher than that 
commonly accepted in many States, but is in ac- 
cordance with Vermont traffic conditions, particu- 
larly the very limited use of trucks of over 2% 
tons capacity, and the resulting absence of heavy 
wheel loads, the fact that observed traffic repre- 
sents traffic during the period of greatest traffic 


density, and the serviceable type of gravel avail- 
able for construction of gravel roads in Vermont. 
The more important routes included in the minor 
classification, and classified as requiring gravel 
surfaces, should be surface treated. 

All highways upon which traffic was observed 
are classified, including the entire Federal-aid sys- 
tem, practically all of the other numbered State- 
aid routes and approximately one-tenth of the 
unnumbered State-aid routes. The highways 
classified include, therefore, all routes which carry 
any considerable volume of present and expected 
future traffic. The traffic classification 1° for each 
section is shown in Appendix VI. 

The mileage so classified in each of the classi- 
fication groups is shown in Table 31. 

The major classification mileage of 178.6 miles 
is limited almost exclusively to the Federal-aid 
highway system. Major classification mileage on 
the other numbered and unnumbered State-aid 
routes is limited to 3 miles in the Major 2 group. 
The Medium 1 classification includes but 4 miles 
of routes other than Federal-aid, and the Medium 
2 group but 9 miles of routes not included in the 
Federal-aid system. 

The traffic classification of the Federal-aid 
highway system is shown in Figure 23 and the 
mileage in each class in Table 32 and Figure 24. 

The distribution of major, medium and minor 
classification routes of the Federal-aid highway 
system in the six traffic sections is shown in 
Table 33 and Figure 25. 

A comparison of the mileage in each class 
within these sections indicates the importance of 
the northwest and central, the southwestern and 
the southeastern sections. Approximately 70 per 
cent of the Major 1 mileage is in the northwest 
and central section. In the southwestern section 
the Major 1 mileage is small, but this section has 
35 per cent of the total major classification mile- 
age and over 40 per cent of the total Federal-aid 
mileage in the section is in the major classifica- 
tion. 

' The southeastern section has a small mileage 
of Major 1 highways and one-eighth of the total 


On sections where the volume of traffic in 1926 was 
abnormal because of construction, detours, or condition 
of present improvement, normal traffic was estimated and 
the traffic classification was based on this estimate. 
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Fic. 24.—Traffic classification of Federal-aid road mileage 


Table 32—Traffic classification of Vermont 
Federal-aid system 
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Traffic classification Miles os — of 

total miles 
INiajorM Sac commer ects wae 49.1 4.7 
NMajori2icuns act o2 sae oes 126.5 ip ik 
iotaliiia|Otestieieaer jon 16.8 
iM (aartonea) fer ogo ig cick Sn ern beko eo 85.1 8.1 
IMeditime2 wei cio ce: 74.8 ee. 
Mecdiumiseere ates tee. 278.5 26.7 
Total medium......... 438.4 42.0 
IMinorstiows hae ts oo eteeme oecker ere 124.8 12.0 
Minor 2s oen teats «coc cescsdemeuseenevs 304.2 29.2 
‘Thotalaminon mewn eee 429.0 Ala 2) 
Total Federal-aid system...... 1,043.0 100.0 





major classification routes. It has, however, a 
large mileage of medium classification routes, in- 
cluding more than one-half of the Medium 1 
mileage and approximately one-third of the total 





, 
medium classification mileage. Major and medium 
classification mileage constitutes 78 per cent of 
the total Federal-aid system in the northwest and 
central sections, 93 per cent in the southwestern 
and 81 per cent in the southeastern, as compared 
with 19 per cent in the north-central, 33 per cent 
:n the south-central, and no mileage in the north- 
eastern section. 

Experience in Vermont indicates that when 
traffic exceeds approximately 800 vehicles per 
day, under average physical conditions, ordinary 
gravel and similar surfaces, even though surface 
treated, cannot be economically maintained. 
Above that traffic density the type and design of 
surface required is largely a function of the vol- 
ume and type of traffic and the frequency of 
heavy wheel loads, the choice of types including 
bituminous-treated types for the lower densities 
and the several pavement types for the greater 
densities. 

If, on the basis of this experience, those sections 
of Vermont Federal-aid highways which carry a 
traffic in excess of 800 vehicles per day in 1926 
be considered as requiring a type of surface su- 
perior to gravel, plain or surface treated, it is 
found that approximately one-third of the 1,043 
miles of the Federal-aid system, or 335.5 miles 
require such surfaces. 

Comparison of this mileage with present im- 
provements superior to gravel indicates the need 
for an extensive construction program. Of the 
335.5 miles of Federal-aid highway carrying more 
than 800 vehicles in 1926 only 60 miles are now 
improved with surfaces superior to gravel, leav- 
ing 275 miles to be improved. 

By 1931, 278.5 miles of Federal-aid highways 
now carrying less than 800 vehicles are expected, — 
on the basis of the traffic forecast, to carry be- 
tween 800 and 1,500 vehicles. As traffic on these 
routes increases surfaces superior to gravel will 
also be required on these routes. 

Normal development of this highway system 
requires giving first consideration to the 275 miles 
carrying over 800 vehicles in 1926, which are not 
already constructed, followed by the improvement 
of the 278.5 miles which are expected to carry 
over 800 vehicles by 1931. 
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Table 33—Traffic classification of Vermont Federal-aid system in the six traffic sections 
Sections 
Classification Northwest South- South- North- South- North- 
and central | western eastern central central eastern Total 
y Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Major th 0 oD Rea ee Cand 1223 De TEES! Bare Aa aa | Se Neo Se oN eee are a 49.1 
IMHO 2. odo abe Ce ee 47.9 49.5 19.9 8.0 [Aa Woe cake er 126.5 
botaleasotvate cis. cjcs ses cree 82.6 61.8 22.0 8.0 1.2 ale eee se 175.6 
Medium 1 310,81 NR Sanaa Hae 20.6 19.1 ASK Ara ero n Bye 2 (0) gules. oes 85.1 
Nikechiwini 2s os A ee ee 43.9 Oe SS Ul Peeeeeaaets nhac hl aon tebe ck cee leer Mea eae 74.8 
NTSB S Mere lers its alsa dus 'c csa7ee 5 65.0 29.3 89.5 39.0 SPATE I [St hotel nda 278.5 
socal Viediuni so... s <a: 12985 70.5 141.7 39.0 Sie PR ageeheones 438.4 
AVITHOIMUPI eens chs cs ces ccckes il 7 iL 18.4 45.4 25.8 22.0 124.8 
Minor 2 © 6 a Bh SRd tis Gn OM ac arcane 48.6 8.6 19.1 109.9 89.1 28.9 304.2 
socaleViinorene ssntsecat «ce: 60.3 10.1 eles 168} 114.9 50.9 429.0 
Total Federal-aid system DD? A 142.4 ALO 72 202.3 1 Shates 50.9 1,043.0 
Per cent of mileage of section 
nity tl, (AS eee 12.7 8.6 1 Otel oe eto ee tae een Gk Lew Se 4ai 
IMMER OR oc. 5.68 cilg ACO OEE LO) 34.8 9.9 4.0 Os 7 eh Se eee e I ai 
shotaleMiayorsee ey. re tesa a 30.3 43.4 10.9 4.0 Ops Jean Core eee 16.8 
IMieatigin Th 6 ek bee ee nae 7.6 13.4 21S Glaed See ee ec UREA, 9 ec ce ae Saal 
‘Mice Finer 23 soa 'n pack oP aie cee iH), 1550 FG ae IN pee eh et Ieee er CaaS, ees et es lee 
TUT OTAD, Se, Sy nev, See ee eee 2309 20.6 44.5 19.3 3 2' OWA ee 26.7 
Mhotale Medium -5 45 ec 47.6 49.5 LORS 19.3 33.2 20ul|. kMeaae haan 42.0 
VU OTMIME anc teas ccs me oes 4.3 Lt 9.1 2254: 14.8 43.2 12770 
ENINGT@ Laem eet che Geta cits as co eudhay erin 17.8 .0 9.5 54.3 Sikes 56.8 29.2 
Vornll MONO. ood anbowsn on Dom Hil 18.6 76.7 66.1 100.0 Ae), 
Total Federal-aid system... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Per cent of total mileage in each class 
INVA OSLER ernie sc oSecbis os ected 70.4 25.0 Ae 3 WN RR epee eA Reet Soh rl ah ee 100.0 
AV EaN Ota mentees el sie FG sae  wlpue ce 37.9 39.1 15.7 6.3 TRO Baer eae 100.0 
slotaleMajotiacss «cen ides ae 47.0-- 35.2 eS 4.6 OST EIAE oenone 100.0 
ivcdinniy th (Oe a near 24.2 22.4 51. Oph eee: 24 Muna 100.0 
Meili Da, o ace Aa eee 58.7 29.5 WAS eee are so ll Gliwee se sromenmne ie lic eeeae ERR 100.0 
Micdthienn 3). os.0 6 ce ae ae a 23.4 TORS SQ 14.0 20 One lee eae 100.0 
sotalmediumejc. so. 2 sae oe 29.5 16.1 BH8 8.9 132 eet ee eee 100.0 
BV ei al ME oes eas ee ae ears ahs 9.4 2, 14.7 36.4 DOM 7) 100.0 
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Fic. 25.—Distribution of mileage of Federal-aid roads in the major, medium and minor traffic classes in the 
six traffic sections of the State 










THE PLAN OF HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT 


HE proposed plan of improvement, based 

upon the analysis of the Vermont Federal- 

aid highway system,* considering present 
improvements and traffic, shows that 275.5 miles 
of new construction superior to gravel surfaces 
will be necessary to meet traffic requirements dur- 
ing the five-year period from January 1, 1927 to 
December 31, 1931. 

Of such improvements on the Federal-aid sys- 
tem in 1926 there were approximately 60 miles, 
and a construction program of 275.5 miles dur- 
ing the five-year period will result in a total im- 
proved mileage of surfaces superior to gravel of 


proximately one-half will carry by 1931 traffic of 
over 1,500 vehicles per day, and approximately 
one-half will carry traffic between 800 and 1,500 
vehicles per day. ‘The cost of improving these 
highways with surfaces adequate to serve present 
and expected future traffic as estimated by the 
Vermont State Highway Department will be ap- 
proximately $12,000,000. ‘This estimate includes 
the cost of bridges and structures, grading, and 
surface costs. 

The remainder of the Federal-aid system can 
be maintained in serviceable condition for the 
traffic using these routes by present maintenance 





Construction in progress on the Summit Road, between Gassetts and North Clarendon 


335.5 miles in 1931. With the completion of this 
program all routes which carried in 1926 daily 
traffic of 800 or more motor vehicles will be im- 
proved with surfaces adequate to carry such 
traffic. 

The location of the projects included in the 
proposed five-year construction program and the 
present condition of improvement of the Federal- 
aid system is shown in Figure 26. 

Of the mileage proposed for improvement, ap- 





“The Vermont plan of highway improvement is limited 
to the Federal-aid system since less than twenty miles 
not included in the Federal-aid system carried sufficient 
traffic to justify their inclusion in the five-year plan of 
improvement. 
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methods, during the period 1927 to 1931. ‘Traffic 
on these routes is also increasing and difficulties 
may. be encountered in maintaining the more im- 
portant sections during the latter part of the five- 
year period, 

By 1931, because of the normal increase in 
traffic, 278.5 additional miles of Federal-aid high- 
ways are expected to carry 800 or more vehicles 
and will require surfaces superior to gravel. To 
serve the traffic on these routes adequately, con- 
struction of surfaces superior to gravel on 
this mileage will be required between 1932 and 
1936. Since the major part of this mileage will 
be on medium traffic routes, the total cost of im- 
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proving the 278.5 miles included in this group 
should be considerably less than the required ex- 
penditures during the period 1927 to 1931. This 
decrease, however, will be partially offset by the 
need for improvement of a comparatively small 
mileage of routes, approximately 80 miles, not in- 
cluded in the Federal-aid system, with surfaces 
superior to gravel between 1926 and 1936. 

Construction of surfaces superior to gravel on 
275.5 miles of the Federal-aid system during the 
five-year period 1927 to 1931, and on 278.5 miles 
of the Federal-aid system and approximately 80 
miles not included in that system, during the five- 
year period 1932 to 1936, will substantially com- 
plete the Vermont program of new hard-surface 
construction. 

Based on the expected growth of traffic on 
present minor traffic routes, it is believed that for 
a considerable period subsequent to 1936 but a 
comparatively small mileage of highways, other 
than the routes specified to be improved between 
1927 and 1936, will carry sufficient traffic to 
justify their improvement with surfaces superior 
to gravel,1® 

It is believed that the proposed plan of high- 
way improvements will provide satisfactory serv- 
ice for the increasing volume of traffic using Ver- 
mont highways and that it is at the same time 
commensurate with the dictates of financial econ- 
omy which must always govern the expenditure 
of public funds. 


It is also believed that a construction program 
more limited in scope than the proposed five-year 
program will result in increased total highway 
expenditures, because of the higher maintenance 
costs which may be expected to result from post- 
ponement of adequate improvement; and that it 
will also result in inadequate highway service and 
increased motor vehicle operating costs. 

For the. most economical accomplishment of 
the proposed improvement plan it is recommended 
that substantially the present Federal-aid highway 
system be established as a primary or State high- 
way system under the jurisdiction of the State 
Highway Department as to construction, mainte- 
nance and control. 

It is also recommended that a secondary high- 
way system be established. This system should 
include the more important traffic routes not in- 
cluded in the primary system. 

The establishment of these systems and their 
improvement in accordance with the foregoing 
plan will insure a systematic and scientific devel- 
opment of Vermont State highways. 


* The postponement of improvement of the Medium 3 
mileage, 278.5 miles, until after 1931 may result in in- 
creasing the cost of maintaining these routes during the 
latter part of the period 1926 to 1931, but since the major 
part of this mileage will not carry in excess of 800 
vehicles until the latter years of the period, such postpone- 
ment is believed to be justified in view of the economies 
resulting from having a relatively uniform building pro- 
gram over a ten-year period as compared with a consider- 
ably larger building program during the period 1927 to 
1931 followed by a smaller program during the next 
five-year period. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF COMMODITIES BY MOTOR TRUCK 


The nature of the commodities transported by high- 
way shows the influence of cities and towns upon motor 
trucking on the principal routes of Vermont. Manufac- 
tured products produced in the cities and villages and dis- 
tributed by motor truck from these centers of population, 
comprise approximately one-half the tonnage of goods 
hauled over the highways. 

Products of animals and products of agriculture, which 
include “all the commodities produced on farms, were 
found on only 22.9 per cent of the loaded trucks ob- 
served, and a considerable part of the haulage of these 
two classes of commodities represents the distribution of 
goods to consumers rather than the marketing of goods 
from the farms, 

The several classes of commodities hauled, the per- 
centage of the total cargo tonnage which they represent 
and the average length of haul are shown in Table r. 


The principal commodities included in the classification 
of manufactured products are bread and bakery goods, 
ice cream, groceries, gasoline, cans, cement, household 
goods, and bottles, these comprising approximately two- 
thirds of the net tonnage of manufactured products. 

Products of animals transported by highway in the 
State consist mainly of milk, meat and packing house 
products, these comprising approximately two-thirds of 
the net tonnage of this class of commodities. Products 
of this class, although second in importance in respect to 
the number of trucks hauling them, include only 8.7 per 
cent of the total net tonnage transported. They are 
hauled an average distance of 19 miles. ; 

In the remaining three classes, products of agriculture, 
mines and forests, there are approximately 10 per cent 
of the loaded trucks in each class. Although the per- 
centages of trucks are similar, the percentage of net ton- 
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PROPOSED PLAN OF IMPROVEMENTS ON THE 
FEDERAL~AID SYSTEM 
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Table 1—Commodities transported over principal 
highways in Vermont! 

















Per cent 
of total Sea Average 
Commodity class number | ° Dae length 
e socted tonnage of haul 
Per cent Per cent Miles 
Products of manufactures....... S3n0 43.4 29 
Products of animals............. 128 8.7 19 
Products of agriculture.......... 10. 8.4 25 
Products) Of MineG.. Gees. de es 10. 19.9 6 
16.9 16 
Ded 32 
0.0 24 





1 Based upon 3,163 loaded trucks. 


nage varies considerably. Products of agricultures con- 
stitute 8.4 per cent of total net tonnage, forests 16.9 per 
cent, and mines 19.9 per cent. The fact that both prod- 
ucts of forests and products of mines include twice as 
much net tonnage as products of agriculture is accounted 
for, in large part, by the hauling of rough lumber and 
gravel. These two items, the former a part of products 
of forest and the latter of products of mines, are usually 


Table 2—Principal commodities transported by 


motor truck 
ae ea oon meee os Average 
Commodity class number eS cargo length 
of loaded fonnnce per of haul 
trucks truck 





Per cent | Per cent| Pounds | Miles 











BAL ELV BOOUS tea + .sscs.si0 oa 6.5 I) 835 27 

Dee ete cre cosh cue sae ajc. 2 .0 4.5 1,830 15 
Graveleniecic ccs aec sass 5.8 L202 5,190 4 
CAUSE atte hos ecnes.o 3685 a) 2.9 1,260 14 
Gasolinemnret eS ms.ccia.s 4.8 13 3,760 13 
RFESINITUSCS Aeiccaic. cares ccs 0 <a 4.5 4.1 22220 36 
WSTOCENIESSE fae to seis seis « os. 4.2 Boe! 3,100 22 
Lumber, rough’... .2...6i666-. Sloe 6.5 4,800 20 
Fresh vegetables........... Bie 2.0 Si 20 
Wood, stove and kindling... 3.2 3.8 2,926 10 
Household goods, used..... 3.1 5). 2,640 100 
Canad: Gee eee doe 2.9 3.9 3,240 3 
TGERCreami nists ofan bc core > 2.6 1.8 | 1,660 31 
IBGttlespe ie tiacisics.csccees s DiS 5 | 1,080 10 
REET | 5c cee ee Dik, 17) 1,840 11 
Meat and packing house 

IDTOMUCES Genie ais or Ociaes DED: 1.0 | 1,170 18 
Miscellaneous. ............ 37.3 36.4 | 2,390 28 

otal Weenie sc sere ass 100.0 LOOLOP Rresrdeios faeries" 








hauled on the larger trucks and comprise the heavier 
loads. 

The principal commodities included in products of 
agriculture are fresh fruits, fresh vegetables and feed, 
these representing 94 per cent of the loads of trucks 
hauling this class of goods. 

The principal commodities transported, their relative 
importance as measured by the number of trucks carry- 
ing them and the tonnage transported, the average weight 
of cargo for each commodity, and the length of haul are 
shown in Table 2. 

Considering the percentages of the total number of 
loaded trucks and of total cargo tonnage for each of the 
commodities listed in Table 2, gravel, gasoline, milk, lum- 
ber, groceries, bakery goods, and fresh fruits are the 
most important commodities transported on Vermont 
highways. 


Gravel is the most important commodity from the 
standpoint of net tonnage and one of the most important 
in respect to number of trucks engaged. The average 
net cargo of 5,190 pounds is heavier than that of any 
other principal commodity, but its comparative importance 
as an element in highway transportation is materially 
lessened by the fact that the average length of haul is 
only four miles. Gravel is used principally in road and 
building construction, and, together with other building 
material, may be expected to form a large part of the 
net tonnage over roads in the vicinity of construction 
projects, but completion of the projects is followed by a 
rapid decrease in the hauling of gravel and like com- 
modities upon nearby roads. When improvement of the 
State highway system approaches completion the num- 
ber of heavily loaded trucks hauling sand, gravel, stone 
and road-building materials will be materially reduced. 

The average length of haul for used household goods 
was 100 miles, for fresh fruits 36 miles, ice cream 31 
miles, bakery goods 27 miles, and groceries 22 miles. 

Manufacturing companies are the principal type of 
origin and retail establishments the principal type of 
destination of motor truck loads, 17.0 per cent of the 
truck loads originating at the former and 30.4 per cent 
being destined to the latter. In Table 3 are shown the 
percentages of loaded trucks originating at and destined 
to the several types of origins and destinations. 

Manufacturing companies and retail and wholesale es- 
tablishments are the origin of 48.8 per cent and the desti- 
nation of 44.8 per cent of the loaded trucks observed on 
the principal State highways. Original sources of sup- 
ply, consisting mainly of pits, quarries, and forests, 
were the origin of 13.5 per cent of the truck loads. 
and the destination of only 0.3 per cent. Farms were the 
origin of 11.1 per cent and the destination of 10.4 per 
cent of the loads. Consumers, including residences, in- 
stitutions, hotels, and restaurants, are more important 
as a type of destination than as a type of origin. Con- 
struction and repair jobs are the destination for 17.3 per 
cent of the loads, the majority of these loads originating 
at pits and quarries. 

Under miscellaneous types are included the points of 
origin and destination of trucks hauling general express 
and merchandise which is picked up and delivered at a 
series of two or more types of origin and destination. 
Garages and supply yards are also included in the mis- 
cellaneous class. 


Table 3—Types of origin and destination of loaded trucks 





Loaded Loaded 
+ trucks trucks 
Type of origin or destination from to types 
types of of des- 
origin tination 

ee es 
y Per cent Per cent 
Manufacturing companies............-++-+. 17.0 11.9 
Retail establishments. ...........+.-cseeees 16.6 30.4 
Wholesale establishments. ............+---- AS 295 
Original sources of supply........+..++eee0- 13.5 0.3 
AFT Gee era cock are ere atone olaie eters oi sivictarelel sieraiery Tie 10.4 
GOrSUIMErS so cs sie Siete late! si wleen storend nels eelaletesers!= 8.4 16.7 
Fern palais ens iarcteteielece tistereie sieve oieleleler(eteloraty 6.2 4.8 
Construction and repair jobs................ 2.0 17.3 
SEOTaA Le cietels yicis'o sie olscellarsr-) svete ateleiy ols}oraintelererel 1.6 i Tee | 
Miscellaneous iio siccci ans csoetcresiststerlerele etstere 8.4 4.6 
TOt al tolerate onttetavcterotayaroiatel steeetonetene levehelerere 100.0 100.0 
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APPENDIX III 
FOREIGN MOTOR VEHICLE TRAFFIC AT VERMONT TRAFFIC SURVEY STATIONS? 
Average Daily Passenger Cars and Trucks, July 16 to October 15, 1926 



































Passenger cars Motor trucks 
Station? Average Average Average Average 
ross | <del | day | ESTER | roa | dally 0 ally age 
ota Vermont foreign tne Vermont foreign teams 
traffic traffic traffic traffic 
468 334 134 28.7 52 46 6 11.8 
456 213 243 Soma 32 31 1 3.2 
1,408 779 629 44.7 70 66 4 5.4 
1,718 1,089 629 36.6 126 121 5 4.3 
1,674 P12) 502 30.0 114 112 #4 2.0 
1,054 658 396 37.6 70 66 4 5.6 
1,645 1,201 444 27.0 64 63 1 Zod 
2,434 1,879 555 22.8 167 165 2 1.4 
974 796 178 18.3 97 95 2 2.0 
402 262 140 34.9 26 25 1 4.6 
363 211 152 42.0 16 12 4 27.5 
644 308 336 52a 26 21 5 20.9 
1,000 626 374 37.4 46 42 4 Oey 
1,172 591 581 49.6 46 43 3 6.6 
596 : 238 358 60.1 28 16 12 42.2 
el 1,052 679 39.2 168 141 27 16.0 
1,562 1,043 519 33.2 100 88 12 12.4 
2,633 2,080 553 21.0 170 164 6 3.5 
1,040 692 348 33.5 86 84 f4 2.9 
530 276 254 48.0 34 31 3 10.1 
878 509 369 42.0 32 29 3 9.7 
718 391 327 45.6 33 Di 6 1752 
1,456 630 826 56.7 88 70 18 20.3 
947 380 567 59.9 40 31 9 2252 
1,126 507 619 55.0 106 88 18 Aves: 
1,196 490 706 59.0 64 46 18 23805 
1,050 517 533 50.8 56 46 10 17.9 
980 417 563 Sia 44 Sie 11 253 
629 329 300 47.7 42 37 5 11.3 
596 247 349 58.6 34 28 6 18.3 
616 254 362 58.7 15 9 6 38.7 
851 400 451 53.0 46 43 3 6.8 
607 303 304 50.1 24 20 4 i Whe | 
1,482 971 511 34.5 75 72 3 4.6 
1,106 705 401 36.3 88 86 24 DES 
714 550 164 23.0 79 78 1 0.9 
574 443 131 22.8 43 42 1 3.3 
1,306 922 384 29.4 130 128 2 1.9 
1,040 557 483 46.4 68 64 4 5.5 
1,566 197 1,369 87.4 79 22 57 ioe 
2,134 1,304 830 38.9 222 186 36 16.0 
916 246 670 73.1 44 35 9 20.0 
731 292 439 60.0 32 Di. 5 14.7 
696 330 366 52.6 40 36 4 9.1 
825 499 326 39.5 45 43 2, 4.3 
1,591 1,083 508 31.9 70 67 3 3.6 
1,333 846 487 36.5 92 87 5 4.9 
936 519 417 44.5 47 44 4 8.9 
875 511 364 41.6 34 33 1 4.2 
467 Dis 194 41.6 38 37 1 fe Tae 
774 505 269 et 7 79 76 3 Siac: 
1,410 1,105 305 21.6 151 149 #4 es 
773 539 234 30.3 53 51 2 4.6 
1,680 1,270 410 24.4 98 95 3 Bae h 
586 344 242 41.3 60 Sai 3 Sao 
499 255 244 48.8 20 19 1 ent 
552 - 253 299 54.2 41 40 1 1.6 
519 291 228 44.0 46 43 3 6.6 
422 126 296 70.2 61 35 26 42.1 
154 74 80 S127 18 11 7 37.3 
511 247 264 51.6 32 28 4 1252 
1,518 487 1,031 67.9 84 53 31 36.7 
457 270 187 40.9 37 32 5 1352 
896 604 292 32.6 50 46 4 8.1 
381 167 214 56.2 12 10 2 12.5 
447 258 189 42.2 30 28 2 5.6 
1,372 1,080 292 Dies 98 90 8 8.0 
556 395 161 29.0 18 18)" Wescerenstanete orem Bbats) 
586 451 135 23e4 13 13). © lavreetereeaere 0.0 
904 728 176 19.5 43 41 BD 4.2 
948 788 160 16.9 40 39 1 1.8 
1,344 1,078 266 19.8 68 68.) laine 0.7 
1,346 1,015 331 24.6 50 49 1 253 
349 308 41 11.8 24 24 te & loalene auareseigreinte Leh 
702 532 170 24.2 47 45 2 Sez 
488 427 61 12.4 53 52 1 1s 
614 498 116 18.9 55 54 1 ts 





1 Foreign traffic includes traffic of all motor vehicles not registered in Vermont. 
? For location of stations see Figure 5. 
8 Total represents average daily passenger cars and average daily motor trucks passing station on all routes 
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STATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM OF VERMONT FA 
Foreign Motor Vehicle Traffic at Vermont Traffic Survey Stations—Continued 
Passenger cars Motor trucks 
Station? Average Average Average Average 
Total daily daily aca a eto daily daily peg 
Vermont foreign tatie S Vermont foreign fF “ik 
traffic traffic traffic traffic Neues: 
Le rch: OPAC te ROE Rae 768 417 351 45.7 36 ok 5 13.4 
DE trey esis as Cone kee cs = 916 528 388 42.4 44 42 2 4.9 
SOM re ie cw eee Oe sce 738 487 251 34.0 26 26 aria cee Sea Ls 
Olen mole aateis.6 amon a 1,045 839 206 19.7 84 83 1 tA 
SLI onn avs ies mas culcie che eis 2,072 1,699 373 18.0 287 279 8 Dal 
SOM NA Ene ene Mine 770 649 121 150 80 79 1 ial 
(Fe sire ct RGIS ERE TREE Nee or 616 482 134 21.8 54 53 1 1.4 
OTS SiS Oey OL Lean Ne een 662 547 115 7S: 64 63 1 eZ 
SO ene fepet selves aiane sean tee aune 1,284 922 362 28.2 59 54 5 8.1 
Cs Paced Cle sick che ane as te Oe 759 564 195 2a 67 OT FW hscecaustaater Perens 0.7 
SSM teres on eteilael cctv s aie 324 249 75 2Sieu P29) 21 1 =z 3.0 
SOP erei Nar statet's brane ar ansvwere aie 372 294 78 Zit 34 a0 I 7 
SOME etches ees sis stare oraiowartieyxravers 462 266 196 42.5 56 53 3 6.1 
221 ies er OIE Geen OT ee 352 270 82 Digi 53 52 1 see | 
COE cont IBIS corte tie omen Rae Ah 375 275 100 26.6 46 44 2 4.4 
DSi Paes ceaies Sie ib ee meth atera, ets 1,118 711 407 36.4 46 42 4 8.6 
QA Pere faisa rossuaiisnens aralecin.atownepetehartte apy? 270 62 18.6 16 14 2 14.8 
DSTA Renee tastartte sume cia tasahcse 189 164 25 1322 8 SOR Ait tects: 0.0 
OD Geer ict hens acte See es canakencisaie 338 304 34 10.2 52, RP” Benches SumneG ae 0.0 
D Tera ccd ahetirsce wate sae ee hi 719 626 93 £30 76 75 1 129 
DS ieee carat susie states e,loltiten aroteneuscsc aio 716 609 107 14.9 34 SE yO) Siccutsece ereehas 0.6 
Ores rat vettnsheie «: aieueceee wise Epa. 262 60 18.6 18 WS |iscecercteresteteer. 1.4 
LOOM cetera sie ccciale acca 668 437 231 34.6 98 96 2 17, 
tN QUT ro Wop wens cio ace sci wine ace 318 284 34 10.8 48 AS Oh idlaim eevee sehen 0.0 
VOD rece tenes eres 958 343 615 64.2 77 41 36 46.7 
DOS rarcreue orseayetone cr asec: chore ovale eters 285 186 99 34.8 26 pp. 4 TS Ad 
1 Bea ora o CEE a oe me 748 562 186 24.8 75 67 8 10.0 
LEO Siglo gion Je Doe Coe eC eset ihaiky, 437 715 62.1 51 24 27 52.0 
LOG Sree rasta tie act wovetere ate aieveioer 292 106 186 63.6 34 23 11 33.6 
NOt cntscn cists hroera ee «nie 681 138 543 79.8 41 11 30 74.0 
NOS terete lotara heer aw atave ote a aiteie ie 389 135 254 65.2 62 23 39 63.3 
LOG Mereneccr tic alcrshath ctolstarae ak stevens 827 526 301 36.4 30 27 3 9.1 
EUO ete cto etal cieecrn cheve aiovewen ee 6 1,290 893 397 30.8 57 53 4 Toth 
ED eeaera stories he icistate siete ee 702 342 360 SLES 37 32 5 72.72 
Let wc Syscatsr ccerl ous Rvsicis,a coaueleqeuele 139 102 37 26.6 20 19 1 4.7 
DUS ete cesr nk ee oeee nae oe ae 430 366 64 14.9 30 DO en cerctenecete cent 0.0 
be oes ORR Re ict cetaracee ec 436 365 71 16.3 78 (fe) 3 SO 
DUS pecstees ats eye ataiare sac tnont eran 658 581 7k Tab sf 114 107 7 5.8 
ML Gre tccttacirersncs vices altace as 264 218 46 17.4 40 BO isis oceva ere 0.6 
TAT His ac icc Sa DEEPER cee ERG 350 176 174 49.8 32 24 8 2355) 
1 yen, SEAS Deno ORe aS EUR Erm Pies OFF 268 207 61 22.8 18 17 1 4.6 
BL eiectriete etches se gete aaiciodeel eo ete ass 313 234 79 Zoo 18 17 1 6.6 
UZ ONSEN. soecevaiwlerenos tales. iste, avecnorae 334 297 Sie iG) 42 41 x 22 
IA ee Caio, Sut-€? SS RC ERENAC eee eG 336 96 240 WS 18 14 4 20.0 
BWA) Pes Bs oR Er ORTON CRETE ORL CRE EG 222 193 29 12.9 14 EC OS oe wb Big otecatisac 1.8 
D2 See eee cadets clstste loi) stan ace se ea 248 147 101 40.8 19 NOU Wee reicttiaus eaeser ete is3 
EDA eae rN ie ere secke one Gueceie 658 513 145 PPA 88 87 1 NE 
ND See reer sweaters ia caren tere isa ote 150 44 106 71.0 13 8 5 39.2 
BD G oa eiccsus sate nevanisildie aetenac a heseuend 551 363 188 34.1 80 78 2 2.4 
AD iter pare ciate ctatie ee tiie? diars,cCap oaersicorreta 39 30 9 Doxe 2 2 Ait tere tee 0.0 
TDS eee aayc varicose a atetastacsy ov asters oye 100 94 6 6.4 8 Be © its ofa lene skeceitetss 5 0.0 
Diva cole: Sesretetats foirasso.a ecteue) euenesie 16 14 2 11.8 4 en Set memneite  Aete te 0.0 
ESO reas ae tetas seawaaete ahs 30 ON he eras aieietegeeens 0.0 4 i DMBen ete neistecaiatocts rare 0.0 
AS leet Merete Peeohace iterate teices os 29 27 2 6.5 3 KP UB anoerirna cr 0.0 
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APPENDIX V 


Average Gross Weight of Loaded Motor Trucks by Capacity Classes at 
Vermont Traffic Survey Weight Stations 


a aa 
































%-1\% ton trucks 2-2¥% ton trucks 3-4 ton trucks 5-714 ton trucks 
Route Number Number Number Number 
Staéion! Direction? | number’ of Average fo) Average of Average of Average 
loaded gross loaded gross loaded gross loaded gross 
trucks weight trucks weight trucks weight trucks weight 
weighed‘ weighed‘ weighed4 weighed‘ 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Bia de enare acevo etary N DESE 7 63 5,160 9 15,720 
ESawcec 
Ss WBS 2 86 5,370 9 15,730 
WwW LESe 2 41 5,390 2 13,250 
Dwg austere ieee ote esknscsrer N ARCS, 1 R711 en en cree iS aR mich SI er oreesio. 5m ccm oG| ict oman S LTA aS At Ns 
Ss 116 58 4,720 6 12,550 
E U.S. 2 81 4,190 24 13,460 
WwW WAS 122 4,460 30 13,280 
UL araecee) es aay OAS eae E-W USS 2 85 5,370 16 11,370 
SB picterche reve ince fereve ees reususeae Ss WisaZ 227 5,890 29 12,220 
E 12 54 5,730 8 13,650 
Ww WeSa2 279 5,870 37 12,530 
Qe ad «ate eer N U.S. 2 95 5,300 14 12,660 
Ss 110 40 5,570 5 14,240 
E UsS2.2 68 4,640 11 12,390 
Ww S.R. 37 4,690 4 14,450 
LEAS aiecareretecsts reteustauee eter N U.S. 2 31 4,850 7 10,840 
Ss 18 26 5,400 6 13,350 
Ww U.S, 2 55 5,100 13 12,000 
DT die socis soysue teaeareloeuae eveiewe N 30 59 4,710 6 11,880 
Ss SiR’ 3 BEB7O Sere ee ine eae eal tens coarse race 
E U.S. 4 135 5,040 15 11,220 
Ww US. 4 129 5,310 11i 10,850 
VS iso chess Sasros eave anna ons N 3 66 4,380 6 12,200 
E U.S. 4 213 4,660 29 13,070 
W USS. 4 159 4,740 23 13,300 
DAD cyte aloe: repens iey a1 eta N U.S. 5 40 4,770 10 11,860 
S U.S..5 35 4,860 10 11,860 
W T.R 9 AEZIOW on ccsteree elem cr enetarens 
DSS sete ston rea Rote Senos N U.S. S 20 6,120 23 12,840 
E 11 83 6,690 75 13,640 
WwW 11 81 6,400 54 13,930 
Das store eew la celose wasrarocene N WEST'S 40 4,880 2 14,200 
S) U.Se5: 64 4,950 6 12,370 
Ww 12 36 4,930 4 11,450 
AS PUM he ee aren ss Saree a N U.S. 5 38 5,320 4 11,700 
Ss U.S. 5 45 5,190 4 11,700 
E S.R. 7 BFAD eroyete sche ore | a econ svevshe abate | «) ateimtovers ato 
BES db ccesrestanahetee Men pe ate N-S ULS25 99 5,480 25 10,740 
AY Ses a eon cnt aleinate.s N Desa 58 4,380 13 11,150 
Ss US. 7 205 5,330 70 13,050 
W 4A 153 5,660 57 13,480 
BSS eicnane) and stators Helene N-S U.S 54 5,150 6 14,520 
BG ence et elefenes ohereees N U.S. 7 ies 5,170 9 10,040 
S) USsa7 85 4,860 12 11,730 
E S.R 13 3,150 3 16,800 
AEE. UF lous wre cea aceite wie code N Wiser, 49 5,360 11 11,240 
Ss US. 7 27 5,930 ff 10,970 
E 116 24 4,590 5 11,760 
SDP cared hater eae N-S WESSEE 138 5,000 22 10,920 
BS ataars Sie tHe AP eS N U.S. 7 73 4,040 14 11,650 
Ss U.S. 7 117 4,200 19 11,160 
E 105 46 4,400 7 10,840 
OP AEB Se SRB RO OR S$ TER. 1 LE OOO i Neca crerave etal sere) stoxtotetons 
E 9 90 5,380 38 12,480 
Ww 9 90 5,380 39 12,460 
OK Pergo Ore oie Go irecens E-W 9 16 4,120 19 13,900 
dS sieven ten meena hetin ee ns N STDERR gee icotebann,checccewel lize Stavese aceve rs |syat eucrerervnatiets|jenoherreneraterster 
E 14 47 5,070 5 11,440 
W 14 47 5,070 5 11,440 
S3eee nena ake deepen a N S.R. 17 5,430 6 9,670 
N.E. 128 40 5,710 6 9,870 
E 15 74 5,440 6 11,000 
Ww 15 86 5,430 7 10,810 
OS siete eyes ademe Wekerore tatatlen eyorelt N 100 25 4,460 5 14,320 
Ss 103 41 5,140 8 12,580 
WwW 103 20 6,090. 3 9,670 
LOD oe ssstcheceniensavarens steerer N 101 56 5,130 16 10,090 
Ss 101 18 3,990 10 10,790 
WwW S.R. 66 4,630 24 10,520 
LOSS crs eeee oe ocd ons N-S 101 49 4,800 18 11,480 
LEB ciate igia Sartore N SRS | Tileeet ete dea all Ste ene eevee I cue s oeetensc oo eantioeene eeeneeens 
fs) 104 29 4,900 5 11,460 
E S:R. ii 4,480 2 13,560 
WwW 104 40 4,780 6 11,700 


























1 For location of stations see Figure 5. 

2 Direction of route from station. 

3 All numbered State-aid routes are designated by route numbers; United States routes by the initials U.S. Unnumbered State-aid roads are 
designated by the initials S.R., and town roads by T.R. The initial F. indicates roads connecting with ferries across Lake Champlain. 

4 Total number of loaded trucks on each route during three 10-hour observations. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Traffic Classification of Vermont Highways! 
















































































Average daily Average daily Average daily 
traffic 19263 traffic 19313 traffic 19368 
Classi- 
Hi : Route , Total Total fica- 
ighway section number Miles | Total Total | trucks Total Total | trucks Total Total | tion 
motor | motor | of 2 to | motor { motor | of 2 to motor | motor 
vehicles | trucks | 714-ton| vehicles { trucks | 714-ton | vehicles | trucks 
capac- capac- 
ity‘ Lt ys 
Rutland toW. Rutland................. U.S. 4 (F) 2.0] 2,648 | 164 22 3,700 | 220 30 4,600 | 270°] A 
Montpelier to) oor es US. 2 fF) 2. 1 2,576 | 161 29 3,600 | 210 40 4,500 | 260 A 
EXN | Clataen Cmmerae an oean : 2,359 | 287 2 ‘ : 

Bennington to Jct. with Rd. to N. Ben- ) : : 35300 a me ae the a os 
_, HERRON oon pa oco 6s Cobo anon Ue en nas U.S. 7 (F) 0.7 2,294 216 53 3,200 300 75 4,000 370 A 
St. Albans to Jct. with LOSirercta sates WS CE) Or 15755 93 18 2,500 130 25 3,100 160 A 
Burlington to Jct. with EUG: cstoteernatel are U.S. 2 (F) 1.0 Lato 105 21 2,400 140 30 3,000 180 A 
Waterbury to Montpelier Se suallacaie sareneie 4s U.S. 2 (F) 11.6 1,709 64 13 2,400 95 20 3,000 120 A 
Rutland to Jct. E. of Pittsford Seec erase ercusie U.S. 7 (F) 0.7 1,659 (AUS MreGecocre 2,300 OO | eae ts 2,900 120 A 
Pownal to Massachusetts LHS an ABknS Od Wes. 7 (B) 2e6 1,645 79 25 2,300 100 30 2,900 130 A 
Bennington to New York line Roe era anehe Shateue 9 (F) S22 1,599 84 28 2,200 130 45 2,800 140 A 
St. Johnsbury to Lyndonville Caco le eye sieus U.S. 5 (F) Theil SS 75 17 2,200 100 25 2,700 130 A 
Winooski to Jct. Wee IOY) Soc Gone tes Lee U.S. 7 (F) SMe 1,548 106 Shick tictescs 2,200 TAO eet een 2,700 180 A 
Brattleboro to Jct. with OL SES ees eo U.S. 5 (F) Ze 1,492 88 27 2,100 120 35 2,600 150 A 
Jct. 117 to Jct. with U. S. Ds iche wets velavaiew U.S: 7 (8) Baz 1,478 LOA dee, Stee a ie 2,100 AOO WD Wererctescvchevs 2,600 120 B 
Brandon to Jct. E. of Pittsford.......... U.S. 7 (F) 12.8 1,362 82 a tae 1,900 DOM see este 2,400 140 B 
Charlotte to Burlington® . wlelstafe) «stein =) shove ESS ide) 9.5 1,339 125 13 1,900 170 20 2,300 210 A 
Fair Haven to Newavork lines nrc ett USS. 4 (F) 1.6 1,330 119 17 1,900 160 25 2,300 200 B 
HOwNaltoyBenningtOM’.. acces. scree: U.S. 7 (F) 7.0 1,316 64 25 1,800 90 35 2,300 110 B 
Fair Haven to W. Rutland a varartual srbiet ocatete ie U.S. 4 (F) 10.4 1,302 79 12 1,800 110 15 2,300 130 B 
N. Bennington to Jct. Withe Us Sven S.R:. ASO) 1,284 162 45 1,800 220 60 2,200 280 B 
Swanton to Jct. with 105 tetas dicen, Bo bri US aah) dil PACA. CS. See (epee ere 1,800 DOs | Siarencctrct of 2,200 120 B 
St. Johnsbury to Jct. with 18........... WS 21) 1.9 1,205 47 il 1,700 65 15 2,100 85 B 
Brattleboro to Massachusetts linez...... U.S. 5 (F) 8.0 1,203 SL wiles cere 1,700 (AOE nicha ee oe 2,100 90 B 
Newport to Derby Line meee aetane istena are cet Us. SCF) 8.0 1171 88 28 1,600 120 40 2,000 150 B 
Ascutneyville to Windsor............... U.S. 5 (F) 4.7 1,148 63 12 1,600 85 15 2,000 110 B 
S. Shaftsbury to Jct. with Rd. to N. Ben- 

nington* 20S G00 GoapnOeoGemouooes SK WSs) 3.5 1,134 59 11 1,600 80 15 2,000 100 B 
Barre to Williamstown................. 14 (F) 4.8 1,129 84 11 1,600 110 15 2,000 140 B 
Lyndonville to Jct. with 114............ U.S. 5 (F) 1.4 1,124 83 22 1,600 110 30 2,000 140 B 
W. Danville to St. Johnsbury........... 15 (F) 8.5 1.412 43 12 1,600 60 15 1,900 75 B 
Rutland tovMendon.. de cesie scl oe seks U.S. 4 (F) 2.4 1,109 83 35 1,600 100 40 1,900 130 B 
Waterbury: to Jct. with 116)...5....0.... U.S. 2 (F) 21.0 1,108 60 19 1,500 75 25 1,900 95 B 
IPutneyvaton ets with 9.6 40... cee den ceca U.S. 5 (F) Tne 1,101 60 24 1,500 80 30 1,900 100 B 
Proctorsville to Jct. with 100®%........... 103 (F) 4.6 1,086 AD Al cee eee ae 1,500 60) lnaeicteeens 1,900 70 Cc 
Barnet Sta. to St. Johnsbury............ U.S. 5 (F) 9.0 1,046 AG 55.5. sates 1,400 650 |Se aes 1,800 80 iC 
N. Bennington to S. Shaftsbury’........ S:Rz 309) 1,022 A504 a ohyse 1,400 GOS series 1,800 80 Cc 
Ritland toijct. with 10367... 0... 5. .e U.S. 7 (F) 3.8 1,016 BSE | ivamanba 1,400 CDE listens casa 1,800 90 B 
Proctorsville'to Chester, .c..6..002008+- 103 (F) Sinb 991 ALG Recon 1,400 SMe eee 1,700 70 Cc 
Montpelier to Jct. S. of Northfield....... 12 (F) 9.4 982 40 10 1,400 55 15 1,700 70 (© 
Brandon to Jct. with town road N....... Less 7(B) 1.0 976 AS A ee ates 1,400 GSig stoke se ..1,700 80 (e 
Windsor to White River Jct............. U.S. 5 (F) 14.6 946 43 10 1,300 60 15 1,600 a) Cc 
West Brattleboro to Brattleboro......... 9 (F) 1.9 943 SO ee are 1,300 ZO eS rectccer 1,600 85 Cc 
Granville, N. Y. to Jct. with 101......... S.R. 1.6 939 69 15 1,300 90 20 1,600 120 (@ 
BarrentOp lg DAnLe Wi ete caroticc a sue everene U.S. 2 (F) Di 906 68 13 1,300 85 15 1,600 110 Cc 
S. Shaftsbury to Manchester Center..... U.S. 7 (F) 16.5 901 39 14 1,300 55 20 1,600 65 (© 
Putney, to Bellows: Malls. 5.00 Jeo. cc cicis U.S. 5 (F) 13.6 898 34 10 1,300 45 15 1,600 60 Cc 
Middlebury to Jct. E. of Middlebury....} U.S. 7 (F) 3.6 877 BE H lleetnmosar 1,200 45 2 ioe cate 1,500 60 c 
Bristol to Jct. with Rd. to Beldens....... 116 3.0 865 SO ai lahsecterstess 1,200 PLO hance ears 1,450 140 D 
Salisbury to Jct. with town road......... U.S. 7 (EB) 6.0 849 S56 (| aeeelera 1,200 SO We coisseretevere 1,450 60 D 
Brattleboro to W. Dummerston......... 101 6.0 823 75 A}! 1,200 100 40 1,400 130 D 
WeBburke to Jctwith 1142 ,..2 000.6008. U.S. 5 (F) 7.8 822 56 16 1,100 75 20 1,400 95 D 
Springfield to Jct. with U.S. 5........... 11 (F) 3.2 818 86 23 1,100 120 30 1,400 150 D 
Springfield to Jct. at N. Springfield...... 106 (F) Des 809 58 10 1,100 80 15 1,400 100 D 
staAlbansito Jct. with U.S. 25.....66.5-. U.S. 7 (F) 16.6 808 AO Ge ct thc 1,100 O50 aval crateys ts 1,400 85 D 
Hartford to Jct. with town road to Nor- 

SWIET Iter aiepete olecaistelnoe oisie vic dies, s0.8. d.aisiaele « 14 (F) shoal 803 BG eects 1,100 SOUT) aittnsa.es 1,400 60 D 
Grand Isle to Jct.with U. S. 7.......... WS320(6) 14.5 802 38 a ae oer 1,100 5 Sit caressa 1,400 70 D 


1 The traffic classification includes the entire Federal-aid system of 1,043 miles, 913 of the 925 miles of numbered State-aid routes, and 238 miles 
of unnumbered State-aid roads. 

2 Route numbers shown for all numbered routes. Routes designated as S. R. are unnumbered State-aid roads. (F) indicates Federal-aid 
system. The initial F. before a route number indicates routes connecting with ferries across Lake Champlain. 

3 Average daily motor vehicle traffic for the period July 16 to October 15 of each year. 

4 Total trucks of 2 to 7144-ton capacity not shown where less than 10 per day. 


5 Classification based on following class limits except as indicated in footnote 6. ; ; 
Average daily nee vehicles 
6 1931 19. 


Classification 

PA ME AyORad ace costa verereuel elctsteroreta orer<: Over 1,500 Over 1,500 Over 1,500 
B= MAjOE 2 vaste boss ren abies seceiere 800-1,500 Over 1,500 Over 1,500 
G—Mediumel (205 Fe i feces esis 800—1,500 800-1,500 Over 1,500 
D=Meditn Zeta ss « bale Ricere elec. 800-1,500 800-—1,500 800-1,500 
Fo Medium 3 yee ieic cole s ats crone'ai a eye's less than 800 800—1,500 800-1,500 
RMN OF Tiss ers iricie.e, sisvetelerereris esi less than 800 less than 800 800-1,500 
iG Minor 25 Acorns ans aiolekienesieles less than 800 less than 800 less than 800 


6 Classification of these sections on which traffic as shown is lower than or in excess of classification limits is based upon consideration of total 
traffic, total motor truck traffic, number of large-capacity trucks, connections with other routes, and abnormality of 1926 traffic due to construction, 


detours or condition of highway. 
7 Estimated traffic. 
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78 SURVEY OF TRANSPORTATION 


Traffic Classification of Vermont Highways—Continued 

















































































































Average daily Average daily Average daily 
traffic 19263 traffic 19313 traffic 19363 
Classi- 
Route Total Total fica- 
Highway section number? | Miles trucks trucks tion 
Total Total | of 2 to Total Total | of 2 to Total Total 
motor | motor | 744-ton | motor | motor | 7}4-ton | motor | motor 
vehicles | trucks | capaci- | vehicles | trucks | capaci- | vehicles | trucks 
ty4 ty4 
Wallingford to Jct. with 103............ WSs 7G) 4.8 800 AS Oeil oe chs eenasts 1,100 OO! eto. cere 1,400 75 D 
Stowe to. Waterbury. 2s viens pt crecs nnsiereieiecs 100 (F) 9.6 795 76 ila 1,100 100 15 1,400 130 E 
Ascutneyville to New Hampshire line®. ... splits 0.3 779 AS ceentacmuere 1,100 65) Perea 1,400 85 D 
Genter Rutland’ to Proctor seer 3 4.8 778 AD Dl eres 1,100 Cele Wee mateo 1,400 70 E 
Chester to springitel dierent tern 11 Sal 776 LN We cada ae 1,100 65° Wadtecee 1,400 80 E 
Hartford to White River Jct.7®......... 14 (F) Lend 767 DO! Poccuss aeeie se 1,100 50) demaeccate 1,300 60 D 
E. Montpelier to Jct. with U.S. 26........ 12 (F) 5.0 762 50 10 1,100 70 15 1,300 85 D 
Gassetts to Jct. with 1067.-............. S.R. (F) 4.0 750 ZO iaeeecet on 1,000 DS AM accteereds 1,300 35 E 
Manchester Center to Wallingford....... Wise CB) P3530 748 36 10 1,000 50 15 1,300 60 E 
N. Royalton to Jct. with town road to 

INOrwichs a.m ce ncoecsane = toe tie ere heats natoe 14 (F) 22e3 735 Ae gia as. c 1,000 35: en aeatents 1,300 45 E 
Bridgewater to White River Jct.........] U.S. 4 (F) 19.8 727 29 We chevanedete 1,000 AQiiel aameaconts 1,300 50 E 
Essext Jets tol JierichOur. «sinensis eres 15 (F) 6.4 720 SB ye eta teee 1,000 SOU aoccca ne 1,300 100 E 
Jct. with U.S. 7 to Jct. with 100......... 103 (F) 16.5 713 PAs gl SecA eA 1,000 On Nae ene ots 1,200 40 E 
Salisbury to Jct. near E. Middlebury..... WeSade (Bi) 6.6 710 20s Wien caters 1,000 25.91 aero re 1,200 35 E 
Brandon to Horestdale. <=. 3.02.55. + 115 Pel 708 84 20 1,000 110 25 1,200 140 E 
Newport tom)ct. with) LOSm epee necro cl 100 (F) Qed: 706 89 41 1,000 120 55 1,200 150 E 
Chester to) Bellows’ Pallett. ere ere 103 (F) 12.0 705 35: 11 1,000 50 15 1,200 60 E 
Hyde Park to Morrisville............... 15 (F) 2.4 703 61 17 1,000 80 20 1,200 100 E 
E. Montpelier to W. Danville........... 18 (F) 19.7 693 50 18 1,000 70 25 1,200 85 E 
Jct. with U.S. 2 to New Hampshire line.. 18 (F) 10.1 681 DT ee rere erates 1,000 30: \iltaeeterets 1,200 -35 E 
Poultney to New York line’............ 30 0.7 672 55) | erreente 940 65, A antecyeien 1,200 85 E 
Cambridge to Jeffersonville............. 15 (F) 2.5 671 54> ce ee aes 940 URE WiSam.cxcttccn 1,200 95 E 
White River Jct. to Jct. to Lewiston..... Wesi5 Ge) CN) 671 43% Wie Sis edees 940 COMA 1,200 75 E 
W. Brattleboro to Jct. with Rd. to Marl- 

FO, AMOR SER CoM ROGUE TBO aD Pre 9 (F) 5.8 671 27 940 Fhe all etc Gas eae 1,200 45 E 
Canaan’ to Colebrook®2. 5.1.2 ues se 102 8.1 659 34 920 AS Os coerce 1,100 60 F 
IEW Barreto Orange sacs sherri. ere teers U.S. 2 (F) 2.0 654 60 910 OOe Hisstecstcticrsas 1,100 100 E 
Jct. with 102 to Connecticut River (Cole- 

DrOOls) Oaersanctedowieneal ere reteher i elokea te sonetenee Sake 0.2 654 ea lieeerce siete 910 SO i eta ce 1,100 65 F 
ENMontpelier to Barre...). 0.25) Sune 4.0 652 S34) ec 910 B59 Se eoeas 1,100 60 E 
E. Montpelier to N. Montpelier......... 12 3.0 648 py eallevargerceceae 910 30. teeters 1,100 40 E 
Vergennes to Charlotte®................ U.S. 7 (F) 9.2 644 UY atl ok ners 900 a lilo rea nonce 1,100 75 B 
Hardwick to Jct. with 15 E............. 12 (F) 2.3 635 SO Wel cele goslsie 890 55 ease sere 1,100 65 E 
Swanton to Canadian line.............. U.S. 7 (F) 8.4 632 ‘54 Nera 880 Viste NSE te, cloas 1,100 90 E 
Hardwick to Jct. with 12 Bic. 7... .. 2)... 15 (F) 1.0 631 49 19 880 65 25 1,100 85 E 
Poultney to Jct. with Rd. to Granville, 

INV eee a ett nig aerate renatar eterna eer 101 9.8 626 53 10 880 70 1,100 90 E 
Fairlee to Barnet Sta... ele cle ier oie U.S. 5 (F) | 32.3 622 23 870 30 1,100 40 E 
Proctorsville to Cavendish.............. R 1.6 613 32 860 45 1,100 55 E 
Fair Haven to New York line........... 30 1.3 605 52 850 70 1,100 90 E 
Richford to Enosburg Falls............. 105 (F) 10.1 604 85 840 120 1,100 140 E 
Hubbardton to Castleton Corners....... 30 leo) 604 36 840 50 1,100 60 E 
Forestdale to Jct. with U.S. 7 Rope SRS 9.5 598 68 840 90 1,000 120 E 
New DOr tO ete witet2) Beers rete WSS) (Bb) 6.3 597 40 840 55 1 70 E 
Norwich to Pompanoosuc.............. U.S. 5 (F) 5.4 594 24 830 35 1,000 40 E 
IMfortisville: tO;SLOW.e ceemnctenencteriene cieneeneisiene 100 (F) old 582 28 810 40 1,000 50 E 
Conn. River to Jct. with U.S. 2 and 102..| U.S. 2 (F) 0.2 567 24 790 35 990 40 F 
Ascutneyville to Jct. with 116........... WES 5.08) 10.7 567 23 790 30 990 40 E 
Dorset to Manchester Center........... 101 6.4 565 46 790 65 980 80 F 
Perkinsville to Jct. at N. Springfield’..... 106 3.1 563 38 790 50 980 65 F 
Bethel to Jct. S. of Northfield®.......... 12 (F) 23.0 562 25 790 35 980 45 E 
Newfane to W. Dummerston’........... 101 5.9 555 S3e alten cee 780 70 970 90 F 
Jct. with 2 to Jct. with U.S. 5........... 105 (F) 7.0 555 CA Maal levrts coke 780 55 970 65 F 
Bristol to New Haven Jct.............. S.R. 4.8 548 48 18 770 65 950 85 F 
Mendon to Jct. with: LOO iis cc ore eine U.S. 4 (F) 6.4 541 ZO” Wel eice ate 760 40 940 45 F 
Pompanoosuc to Fairlee................ U.S. 5 (F) 13.6 536 AT saline Berets ors 750 20 930 30 F 
Newport Center to Jct. with 100........ 105 (F) ile fe 533 54 gy) 740 75 930 95 F 
Bristol to Jets with U.S. 2.05202. 5.0.... 116 27.9 533 44 shaven tus 740 60 930 75 F 
Bristol to Vergennes ee aseitee rete S.R. 8.0 528 BD cence 740 60 920 75 F 
Jct. with U.S. 2 to Jet. with U.S. 7°..... 117 13.6 527 AS Me oe ene 740 60 920 75 E 
Plymouth Union to Jct. with 103........ 100 8.2 522 262, 'llvecwoee 730 35 910 45 F 
Jct. with 18 to Jct. with 102 W. of Lan- 

(CUD dae ee SEA ce CEG Oin.6 HOD Ld U.S. 2 (F) 21.8 518 BY Weber cea a 720 30 900 35 F 
Jericho'to Cambridge. .....-2.20...-a-- 15 (F) 12.6 517 ADEE | ce ees 720 55 900 70 F 
W. Burke to Rd. to Newark............ 2 0.5 $15 19 sil e rances: 720 25 900 35 F 
Bethel to Jct. with 12 and 107.......... 12 (F) 2.0 514 16) S| eee 720 20 890 30 19 
Bartom tonjet with) 12. Denner terre U.S. 5 (F) 11.9 513 29M Ratieecess 720 40 890 50 F 
Canadian line to Jct. with U.S. 2 N. of 

GN theta cone oe nadiembeae ce Taos s¢ Seley, 1.6 512 AT. OWS cesareceir 720 65: Hs .dcm ees 890 80 F 
Jeffersonville to Hyde Park 7............ 15 (F) 13.8 500 AQ’ ya cnetee 700 55. \leatemurerc 870 70 F 
Middlebury to Jct. S. E. of Vergennes ®...| U.S. 7 (F) 11.0 497 34 iam see 700 BS | Saretors tees 860 60 D 
Norwich to Jct. to Lewiston............ U.S. 5 (F) 0.8 495 S4e" [Boies 690 45: ON Siteere cise 860 60 F 
Bennington to Wilmington.............. 9 (F) 18.9 494 37 19 690 50 25 860 65 F 
New Haven Mills to Beldens®7.......... SR 4.4 490 SN erence 680 AS NL ees 850 55 F 
Sheldon_Jct. to Jct: with UsS.7.. sur 105 (F) 10.1 484 36 10 680 50 15 840 60 F 
Vergennes to Jct. S. E. of Vergennes®....| U.S. 7 (F) 0.3 477 3 ia ee 670 50.0 83h 830 65 D 
Chester to Peaseville Jct................ 11 (F) 4.0 472 302 lf osiece oe 660 AO. Wee alee 820 50 F 
Rd. to Newark to Jct. with Rd. to Barton 2 11.4 471 TD ea licsecunoners 660 LS ties 820 20 F 
Bridgewater to West Bridgewater........ U.S. 4 (F) Sint 450 251.) \Neaeetrene 630 35 iphlectact-nte 780 45 G 
Morrisville to Jct. with 12 B............ 15 (F) i WAR Th 443 40 20 620 55 25 770 70 G 
N. Royalton to Jct. S. of Bethel......... 107 (F) 3.0 439 18 Ui errcinate s 610 DS ane wees. 760 30 G 
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79 
Traffic Classification of Vermont Highways—Continued 
Average daily Average daily Average daily 
traffic 19263 traffic 19313 traffic 19363 
x s Route Total Total Classi- 
Highway section number? Miles trucks trucks fica- 
Total | Total | of 2to | Total | Total | of 2 to Total | Total | tion’ 
motor | motor | 744-ton | motor | motor | 744-ton | motor | motor 
vehicles | trucks | capac- | vehicles | trucks | capac- | vehicles | trucks 
ity4 ity4 , 
W. Bridgewater to Jct. with 100......... U.S. 4 (F) 6.1 432 D5 eter: ster a satete 600 S5im lies escuereis 750 45 G 
Dorset to Jct. with Rd. to Granville, N. Y. 101 13.1 431 BP Nncivd paad 600 ASTM |crsvs oyarere 750 55 G 
W. Danville to Jct. with 12 E. of Hardwick. 15 (F) 10.6 431 UW Biibceoxeicte 600 30 imal eames 750 35 G 
Barton toljetewithi15 Hie sis as oe es 12 20.1 421 SA | ei ctrciens 510 EY Wnigcidioode 730 60 G 
Charlotte to Jct. with U.S. 7 (via Meach 

COW donee Ge on ae aera eee SR; 5.0 419 4D A eters 590 SS a (ser stenateste 730 70 G 
Enosburg Falls to Sheldon Jct........... 105 (F) 7.4 411 SG eee eee 580 UA AIP Berg era 720 95 G 
Randolph to Jct. S. of Northfield........ 12-A 19.3 410 pA Ale area ers 570 TST pliecousnateretets 710 20 G 
Williamstown to N. Royalton........... 14 (F) 23.8 409 10" eet snes 570 LS (earners 710 15 G 
Beecher, Falls'toCanaan.?.. 2.50.20. 0s 102 2.0 405 RH Mola (res ta Petes 570 SO' sieves 700 65 G 
Jct. Rd. to Barton to Jct. with 105....... 2 GES) 401 OW Palle orice 560 DS | eenetererste 700 30 G 
Sudbury, to: Hubbardton’< .5....0..... 00. 30 6.4 400 32)" A ames se 560 AS) |accchereinre 700 55 G 
Barton to Ws Burkels.n.. oi eke sec cece U.S. 5 (F) | 13.4 400 20) lieisess.: s 560 DS tal aces 700 35 G 
Sudbury to Jct. with Rd. S. W. of Middle- 

GRAY Gear wakes apa ny ae tone seek naeatnvaeen sis s,s 30 Sia 386 ej ee eames 540 AS Nias Papers 670 55 G 
Middlebury to Jct. with Rd. S. W. of town. 30 ey? 385 Lei ele etevetoke 540 BSN ees Srtetens 670 55 G 
Wilmington to N. Jct. with Rd. to Marl- 

OUD ercte aie cine ois ai csare iow oe eie-an Sue aveseub' a 9 (F) 9.8 373 by ents Caria 520 TSO ll earsrececsuees 650 20 G 
Manchester Center to Peaseville Jct..... 11 (F) 24.8 366 TOcuieee cet - 510 20 | ererceee 640 30 G 
Rouses Point Landing to Grand Isle..... Wesa2 (CE) 23.3 362 QS Alf Soterons 510 4OP Vien coer 630 50 G 
Newport Center to Canadian line........ 105 (F) 8.2 359 Bl, Bees te ices 500 BOT aerate 620 55 G 
Shoreham to Larabee’s Point............ F-9 4.6 357 eT Heal Matos GAC 500 OO Hoesen 620 75 G 
Middlesex to Jct. with 100.............. 100-B 8.0 350 48 20 490 65 25 610 80 G 
Brandonito jy cts withisOle.. cc ccs ole hes CARE 6.0 350 iW lip data ac 490 TS eileen 610 20 G 
Brandonito Sudbury“. sceisag os ccus ee css F-10 Sl 350 DD ores Peters 490 URS We ictaceestscee 610 20 G 
Stockbridge to Jct. with 12.2.0. ..0..<0. 107 (F) 8.0 338 1 Rt cane 470 ZO ee ateateare 590 25 G 
E. Berkshire to Montgomery Ctr........ 118 6.8 337 56 16 470 75 20 590 95 G 
Pownal to New York line’.............. 112 (F) 3.2 329 1G. 27h ew eck 460 20% [eaheterseveve 570 30 G 
‘Orange to Wells) River. (2. ¢.o.20060080 US220(8) 252) 327 de Miateuatetkeree 460 1OnF | hale oie 570 10 G 
N. Montpelier to Hardwick............. 12 15.8 310 23:5 || accalatshaters 430 SO eed enshater sce 540 40 G 
@harlotte to,Gedar Beach | 2 ..cecsc ce os F-5 2.8 310 39 430 60 540 75 G 
Woodstock to Jct. with 12 & 107........ 12 15.6 307 7 430 10 530 10 G 
michtord to Canadianvline. 1... .sa0es SR. 17,5 304 26 420 35 530 45 G 
Jacksonville to Massachusetts line....... 8 Zee 301 35 420 50 520 55 G 
Bridgewater Corners to Plymouth Union’. 100A 6.0 300 18 420 25 520 30 G 
Warktutiand tol Pawlet tir scr.» +06 stawreis ore 3 220 300 12 420 15 520 20 G 
Bloomfield to/Jct. with 2... 5.6. i6 ss eu ses 105 (F) 28.8 296 ZOE Dames retere ts 410 25 520 35 G 
Jeffersonville to Stowe 7................ 108 16.5 288 ble MR eens Aat 400 LOS iow sees 500 15 G 
W. Brattleboro to Hinesburg............ S:R: 4.8 278 DAD || ater ech 390 SSub ietretenens 480 40 G 
Wallingford to E. Wallingford........... SR: 5.6 268 LO ere 380 AS# ls rarenccanere 470 15 G 
Jct. with 15 to Jct. with 100 (via Cady’s 

Had) Wypitratets sissete eres verses «. ccvevsitcec'oeracs S.R. 3:52 268 Oi |\ Ser ecerceaste 380 LO ive teesrer ee 470 15 G 
islenvarMotte:stanto: Chazy... eee re 6. F. 2 (F) 6.0 266 LOS Wa ones: 370 US isles eee ae 460 1053 G 
Enosburg Falls to Jeffersonville......... 108 21.6 264 DS ates Recah 370 6 Ee leeriteo wie 460 40 G 
Sudbury to Montcalm Landing.......... F. 10 10.1 263 AQUI Nesta erste: 370 S35) staraverezsiss 460 70 G 
Beecher’s Falls to Canadian line North .. SR. 0.1 261 BO Wises s asveks 360 SOs We. crcca senen 450 65 G 
Wilmington to Jacksonville............. 8 5.6 260 TOs Sertenees 360 20 28 seen 3% 450 30 G 
Vergennes to Fair Haven........:...... 30A 29.4 259 HP teres * 360 AOA Sacttereioes 450 55 G 
POSt MillsitovEys5 gente oisce os eleva Sarees ene 113 5.6 258 Gis recateneneyee 360 LOW levi cetercis 450 10 G 
Jet. with 12 to Jct; with U.S25%..- 2... 122 15.5 250 LOS Mate ereeet: 350 DS.5 isaac ne 440 15 G 
Gordans Landing to Jct. with U.S. 27.... F. 3 3.8 250 LOW | Semele 350 Ie OK Sea niotye 440 15 G 
Irasburg:to)cteewith WS. So cecncie. 1s -. SRS 3.2 248 47 17 350 65 25 430 80 G 
Richtord:tor ea Richtorden. ce. 5s - 105 (F) oul 248 36 16 350 50 20 430 60 G 
Bradlord) ton) ClawitheW.S. 20. sins estes: 25 176 247 ZO creators exes 340 D5 All| helsvate ates 430 25 G 
Norton's Mills to Canadian line East.... 109 10.2 247 OUT er seachaters 340 LOM) Serene ets 430 15 G 
FiydelParksto) Jct. with! 1052.8. a0. ofa 100 (F) 33.4 242 19° | Peesiae 340 DALY alle erent ciate 420 35 G 
Marshfield to Lower Cabot............. S.R. B92 239 2 1s ere eee 330 30:2) | eee: 420 35 G 
St. Johnsbury to N. Danville........... SiR: 4.8 239 DT |latetees ci evers 330 PY Niacin 420 30 G 
mattsville tomblartlandites scenes ores 12 8.0 238 bBo coer 330 TS erections 410 20 G 
Beecher Falls to New Hampshire line.... S.R. 0.1 237 AQ Tl avectdverers 330 OLE aera cietrca 410 85 G 
Proctortorbittstord= Mills: isec «els seieretsi 3 I-A 234 0 OO eres Nee 330 D5 dh ee teers 410 30 G 
Ste Albats) tox@ambrid genes ccicicioiescs'+/.4) 104 (F) Lies 232 V8 Weve. careers 320 25 ie arete toes te 400 30 G 
E. Middlebury to Jct. with U.S. 7....... 116 0.8 231 15° |ieremtesvevers 320 20.2 || Fea tere 400 25 G 
Wihitine to Shoreham’. 2.0000 + cc see. «ee « F.9 6.4 226 36.2) ||Aeaen ers 310 50% |Seaee 390 60 G 
etuwithewiss> to jet. with 152... 1... 12B 29.4 224 D1 nes nircnrets 310 BO BE Gicin cot 390 35 G 
Montpelier to Wrightsville.............. S.R. 2a 221 Oy ile sacodan 310 25) Me llincecteteevere 380 30 G 
Py Bbatte toys hOValton so aisies e022 <1 « 0) 110 26.0 220 2 Die erereietel stele 310 SOM cosets 380 40 G 
Waterbury to Stockbridge...... 100 44.0 219 Me N oonamac 310 ZO orsrpetetere 380 25 G 
Colebrook to Jct. with U.S. 2 an 102 32.8 217 0) Nlecoa aad 300 D5) Niaissevsberetehe 380 30 G 
Woodstock to aoe NO One mee 106 12.8 216 Pe Nisaoocond 300 15 7 5 tapers cies 380 20 G 

t. with U.S. 5 to Connecticut River 
LS pt Piermonts Neri.) sc secs sree ere ples 0.5 212 1G Siavelevencters 300 20% | WSersrscvetens 370 30 G 
W. Bridgewater to Plymouth Union’..... 100 5.4 200 EY |lsgoonaue 280 ZOE tater eeatatere 350 25 G 
E. Middlebury to Jct. with Rd. to Beldens. 116 9.1 200 WD |isaodouon 280 i) Wee aconas 350 15 G 
Brattleboro to Massachusetts line....... 101 9.8 200 8 |... .. eee 280 20 |........ 350 30 G 
Newfane to Jct. with 11................ 101 27.0 198 Me [lace agit 280 ZO Natveciere ere 340 30 G 
W. Berkshire to Canadian line.......... S.R. 2.0 194 MY |lsogaceng 270 Pay el Be. aie b Oe 340 30 G 
Montgomery Ctr. to Eden’............. 118 14.3 190 S llsoompaad 270 Ee i lect otictot 330 10 G 
Wasex Gtr. to) Haitlax ence seicsaeres cviecis es 128 12.0 188 PR NS Seco aloe 260 AO ret orate tote 330 50 G 
Cornwall to Jct. with 30 A’............. F.9A 8.3 180 OY Wlacioaceas 250 LS erence eee 310 15 G 
Starksboro to Ferrisburg Sta............ S.R. 12.0 178 dah Wao oped’ 250 ELI Wome acetre 310 45 G 
Brownsville to Jct. with 106............. S.R. 4.0 178 10 Wallets. 250 TStae levee cea 310 15 G 
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Traffic Classification of Vermont Highways—Continued 








Average daily _ Average daily Average daily 
traffic 19263 traffic 19313 traffic 19363 
d Route Total Total Classi- 
Highway section number? Miles trucks trucks fica- 


Total | Total } of 2 to | Total Total jof 2 to Total Total tion’ 
motor | motor | 744-ton | motor | motor | 7}4-ton | motor | motor 
vehicles | trucks | capac- | vehicles | trucks | capac- vehicles | trucks 






































ity4 ity 

E. Pittsford to Jct. with U.S. 7.......... S.R. 3.6 178 NF in as Aaa ene 250 LO = Wists tee 310 15 G 
Ni Sheldon'to Franklin ees one a enene ere oan 120 7.4 162 37 280 60 G 
Jacksonville to S, Halifax............... 130 Gad 157 ski 270 20 G 
Norton Mills to Island Pond............ 114 15-5 157 10 270 15 G 
Addison to Chimney Point............. F.7 8.4 155 15 270 25 G 
Jct. with 105 to Jct. with U.S. 5......... 114 21.3 155 10 270 15 G 
Stockbridge to Jct. with U.S. 4.......... 100 (F) 11.1 153 13 270 20 G 
Derby to Morgan Ctr ecrtee eet 111 9.7 150 10 260 15 G 
Londonderry to Rawsonville’........... 8 6.2 150 8 260 15 G 
Starksboro to Jonesville?............... 124 13.4 150 8 260 15 G 
Bellows Falls to N. Windham’.......... 121 19.6 150 8 260 15 G 
Morgan Center to Jct.with 114......... 111 5.4 146 10 250 15 G 
Montgomery Ctr. to Lowell Dive 10.0 141 9 240 15 G 
Weybridge Hill to Addison............. F.7 7.6 140 11 240 20 G 
St. Albans to 4 mi. E. of Bakersfield.... S.R. 18.4 136 11 240 20 G 
Pompanoosuc to Union Village.......... S.R. 3.0 130 21 230 35 G 
Alburg Center to Swanton.............. 104 11.0 124 . 13 220 20 G 
Richford to W. Berkshire............... Sik: 7.4 121 11 210 20 G 
Jct. with U.S. 5 to Connecticut River 

(near Haverhill (IN, Hs) deere eieeieereioees S.R. 0.8 121 9 210 15 G 
W. Berkshire to Enosburg Falls......... S.R. 6.0 117 14 200 25 G 
Arlington to W. Arlington.............. Sok. 3.6 117 8 200 15 G 
Forestdale to: Lalcvillew ioe oc ese sie ae eine 115 14.1 113 8 200 15 G 
Ryegate to E. Ryegate................. S.R. Qh 101 5 180 10 G 
Johnson to \N. Hyde Park’... 25.22. 119 (F) 5.2 100 10 170 15 G 
Chelseaito Post MiSs ica rele one «ever elote > 113 12.5 100 7 170 10 G 
Poultney to Castleton Corners........... S.R. 6.4 100 7 170 10 G 
Poultney S. W. to New York line’...... 30 0.8 100 7 170 15 G 
Essex Jet. to Jct: with: 1167. ...55....2..0. 126 8.5 100 5 170 10 G 
Middlebury to Weybridge Hill’. ......... ins ff 3.0 100 10 170 15 G 
Eo Jamaica to N. Wardsboro.....2... S.R. 4.0 99 5 170 10 G 
Moscow to Jet. with U.S. 2............. Sake 8.8 96 21 170 35 G 
Westom: to. Jets with! 10 fo. aces iets S.R. thee? 82 6 140 10 G 
S. Richford to Jet-with 105.022... .... SR: 4.0 74 5 130 10 G 
S. Washington to Jct. with 110.......... SERS 228 70 az 120 5 G 
Essex Center to Westford Town line..... SIRS 3.7 69 13 120 20 G 
Charlotte to Ferrisburg Sta............. S.R. 4.3 68 14 120 25 G 
Swanton toiW:. Swanton. a. e SR: 6.0 66 12 120 20 G 
Brockway's Mills to Saxton’s River...... S.R. 4.0 63 3 110 5 G 
Jacksonville to Halifax Town line........ S.R. 2.4 59 3 100 5 G 
Lowell to. Jets with)12) Bos..ca-ceeas ae S.R. 8.1 57 5 100 10 G 
Newark to Jct. 2, N. of W. Burke....... S.R. 332 51 8 90 15 G 
Middlebury to Rd. West of Middlebury’. F. 8 1.6 50 3 90 5 G 
Bridport to Rd. West of Middlebury’.... F.8 ed 50 3 90 5 G 
Whiting to Jct. with U.S. 77............. F.9 6.6 50 3 90 5 G 
Vergennes to Lake Champlain’.......... F. 6 8.5 50 4 90 5 G 
Larabee’s Point to Jct. with 30 A? F.10A 4.2 50 2 90 5 G 
Wegengreomets IBN ss cn anton Caoo toon: Be S.R. 6.4 43 3 80 5 G 
Bridport:to:W. Bridport. soso. are cetas F. 8 yew h 34 2. 60 5 G 
Weybridge Hill S. to Jct. with 30........ S.R. 3.6 a2 2 60 5 G 
Readsboro to Shermans................. S.R. 552 20 3 40 5 G 
Jct. with 104 to Jct. with 105............ S.R. 2.0 a2 1 20 5 G 
IW. Halifaxto Jet. with 130256... «11. S.R. 2.0 11 2 20 5 G 
Rockingham to Jct. with 11............ —(F) 1125 Unclassified ; 

















